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VERB, SAP, SAT. 


I. 


A insured his life through the Agent of a company, B through 
an Insurance Broker, whilst C obtained advice untrammelied by 
any financial relations between :is adviser and any Insurance 
Company. 








A has to pay £117 : 5 : 10 per annum, 

B » £95:12:6 » » 

© s o £7 +O :O 6 fs 
The estate of A B C will receive the same, viz. : £5,000, no more 
and no less. 

II. 

In 1918 D obtained a £5,000 With Profit Policy payable at death. 
He finds he can surrender this policy although he is nearly one 
year older, obtain a policy for £5,100 payable at death With Profits 
at an increased cost of 1/2 per annum, and that, assuming that 
death occurs when he is 70, his estate will in all probability benefit 
to the extent of approximately £2,000 by the change. 


THIS IS NOT AN EXTREME CASE. 
Read ““ASSURANCE & ANNUITIES”’ post free from 


Investigator, 36, Eldon Chambers, Fleet $t., London, E.C.4. 
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Appointments Vacant 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Headmistress : Miss F. M. Couzens, B.A. (Lond.). 


ANTED in September —- 

(L.) AMISTRESS for ENGLISH and FRENCH. Experience 
and residence abroad desirable. Initial salary, £180-£200, non- 
resident. 

(ii.) FORM MISTRESS with special qualification in History. 
Initial salary, £150-£180, non-resident. 

A War Allowance of at least £20 per annum is guaranteed until 
October 31, 1920. 

Apply to the Headmistress at once. 

The present scale ot salaries is under consideration. 
H. S. NEWTON, 

Secretary. 





June, 1919. 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SHEFFIELD CITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ANTED : In September next, 
(a) RESIDENT WOMAN TUTOR in GEOGRAPHY or 


HISTORY. 
(b) RESIDENT WOMAN TUTOR in INFANT SCHOOL 
METHOD. 


Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £220 per annum, scale under 
revision. A War Allowance of £10 is also payable to October 31, 
1920. 

Forms of application, which should be returned as early as 
possible, may be obtained from the undersigned. 

H. S. NEWTON, 

Education Office, Sheffield, Secretary. 
June 25, 1919. 


DARLINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS). 





Wi a 
(a) MASTER to teach English up to Advanced Course 
Standard. 
(b) MASTER to take Lower Middle School Subjects— 
French and Mathematics essential. 

Commencing salary in each case according to experience and 
qualifications, rising to a maximum of at least £400 in the case of 
(a) and £350 in the case of (b). 

Applications to be made on forms, which may be obtained from 
the undersigned, and must be completed and returned not later 
than first post on the 7th July. 

A. C. BOYDE, 
Education Office, Darlington. 


ARLINGTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE.—LECTURER in 
ENGINEERING SUBJECTS, particularly Engineering 
Science, REQUIRED in September for day and evening classes. 
Candidates should be graduates or hold equivalent qualifications. 
Commencing salary {250 per annum. Application forms, to be 
obtained from the undersigned, should be returned completed not 
later than July 7—A. C. Boype, Education Office, Darlington. 
June 25, 1919. 
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Appointments Vacant 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HERE are VACANCIES for WHOLE-TIME TEACHERS: 
to begin work in September next :— 


(a) ENGLISH MASTER at the WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Candidates for this position (and for position (b) ) should possess 
a good honours University Degree or its equivalent, but the qualifica- 
tion will not be insisted on in the case of persons otherwise ex- 
ceptionally qualified. The teacher appointed will also be required 
to teach arithmetic. 

Commencing salary £150 to £210 a year, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, rising to {300 by yearly increments of £15, 
thence to £400 by £10 increments. 

Preference will be given to persons who have served with the 
Forces of the Crown. 


(b) ENGLISH MISTRESS at the TRADE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BLOOMSBURY. In addition to the qualifications men- 
tioned above candidates should have had experience in teaching 
girls of 14 years of age. 

Commencing salary {120 a year, rising to {270 by annual incre- 
ments of £10. The commencing salary may be increased to 4160 
a year according to qualifications and experience. 

(c) ART MISTRESS at the TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS» 
BLOOMSBURY. 

Candidates should possess a good knowledge of design and the 
practical application of art to various kinds of technical work. 
Experience of teaching girls over 14 years of age essential. 

Salary as for position (b) above. 

For each of the above three positions a temporary bonus of 15s. 
a week is payable. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Education Officer 
(T.1), Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. (Stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary). Form must be returned 
by 11 a.m. on 15th July, 1919. Canvassing disqualifies. 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 








NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
HE Council invite APPLICATIONS for the following 


appointments :— 
lst Assistant Librarian, commencing salary {400 per annum. 
2nd Assistant Librarian, os - £350 ,, - 
Records Assistant, 4 we £200 ,, » 
2 Cataloguers, i » £190 ,, - 
Periodicals Clerk, a mi £80 ,, si 
2 Pupil Assistants, Grade l._,, - £80 ,, - 
2 Pupil Assistants, Grade II. ,, oe £40 ,, au 


A thorough knowledge of the Welsh language is essential for 
the Ist Assistant Librarian, and will be considered an additional 
qualification for the 2nd Assistant Librarian. 

Particulars of each appointment and forms of application may 
be obtained from the undersigned. 

JOHN; BALLINGER, 

Aberystwyth. Librarian. 
June 28, 1919. 





SWINDON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SWINDON AND NORTH WILTS SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
HEADMASTER: Mr. G. H. BURKHARDT, M.Sc. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the following APPOINT- 
A MENTS :— 

(1) SENIOR MISTRESS at a commencing salary of £350 per 
annum. Good experience in co-educational school and a high 
honours degree or equivalent qualification in Modern Languages 
essential. 

(2) FORM MISTRESS, specially qualified in ENGLISH. 

(3) FORM MISTRESS, specially qualifed in MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

The salaries in cases (2) and (3) will be according to the new scale, 
a copy of which, together with form of application and any further 
particulars, may be obtained from the Headmaster, to whom all 
applications must be returned before the 10th July, 1919. 

W. SEATON, 
Secretary to the Committee. 

June 27, 1919. 


PORTMADOC COUNTY SCHOOL. 
Wirt for September term, ASSISTANT. Chief subjects: 
English, some History. Applicants should state any 
subsidiary subjects they can offer. Minimum commencing salary 
£135.—Apply HEADMASTER. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CyMRU A Mynwy). 
HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites APPLICATIONS 
for the POST of PROFESSOR OF BOTANY. Salary 
£600 per annum. 

Further particuars may be obtained from the undersigned, Ly 
whom 100 copies of applications and testionials must be received 
on or before Saturday, July 19, 1919. 

D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 








University College, Cardiff. 
June 25, 1919. 





THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
HE Council of the College invites IMMEDIATE APPLICA- 
TION for the POST of RESIDENT LECTURER, vacant 
in September. Candidates must be trained teachers with an 
Honours Degree and good Secondary School experience. Subjects 
required :—English, together with French or History. Black- 
board Drawing and a knowledge of Hygiene or some Science would 
be a recommendation. Salary £140 with board and residence 
throughout the year. Applications (six copies), including three 
recent testimonials and names of two references, should be sent 
at once to the PrincipaL, Cambridge Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 
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Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
A T the close of the current session the University College of 








Wales will proceed to the appointment of Professors in— 
AGRICULTURE, 
GEOLOGY, 
PURE MATHEMATICS, 
WELSH. 
The initial stipend of each of the above Chairs is £600 a year. 
Particulars may be obtained of the Registrar of the University 
College of Wales, whom applications should reach on or before 
July 25, 1919. 
Applications may be accompanied by testimonials and references. 
J. H. DAVIES, 
June 28, 1919. Registrar. 


BISHOP FOX’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 





AUNTON. 

7 (Secondary School under Board of Education.) 

WANTED, in September, with good qualifications and ex- 
perience :— 

1. SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS for BOTANY, PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY. 

2. SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. 

3. SECOND ENGLISH MISTRESS, with qualifications in 
Needlework. 

County Scale for Graduates £180-— £300. 

Apply at once to Miss WILLS. 








BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 
HE COUNCIL of BEDFORD COLLEGE invite APPLI- 
CATIONS for the following posts which have recently been 
instituted :— 

(1) Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry, for Inorganic and Physical 

Chemistry. 

2) Assistant in Geography. 

3) Demonstrator in Physics. 

4) Part-time Demonstrator in Physiology. 

5) Assistant Lecturer in French Language and Medieval 
Literature. 

(6) Assistant in Italian. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary of 
Council, to whom applications for the posts should be sent. The 
latest dates for receiving applications are as follows :—For (1) to 
(4) Monday, July 14th; for (5) Thursday, July 17th; for (6) 
Monday, July 28th. 


BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
— aipampaces required for the above School. 





Duties to commence on the first day of the Autumn term. 

Salary 4350 and share of capitation fees. The average for the 
last two years about £300. Average number of boys for the last 
two years about 150. 

The Headmaster must be a Graduate of a University in the 
United Kingdom or the British Possessions. 

House rent free and all rates and taxes paid except water and gas. 
The house affords accommodation for boarders. 

Candidates are requested to send applications stating age and 
whether married, and with one copy of not more than three testi- 
monials not later than 17th July, 1919, to the undersigned. 

O. B. GILES, 

Clerk to the Governors of the Boston Grammar School Founda- 
tion, Wide Bargate, Boston. 

June 30, 1919. 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF HAMMERSMITH. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the APPOINTMENT of a 
A CHIEF LIBRARIAN, at a salary of £300 per annum, plus 
war bonus, rooms, fuel and light. 

Application must be made cn form to be obtained, and be 
accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, and be 
delivered to the undersigned not later than July 14, 1919. 
LESLIE GORDON, 

Town Clerk. 





Town Hall, Hammersmith, W., 


June 30, 1919. 
For Sale 


EO. DU MAURIER’S HOUSE at HAMPSTEAD FOR SALE. 

A fine old seventeenth century house in excellent preservation 

and repair and with modern improvements. Two minutes from 

Hampstead Tube, possessing extensive views over six counties. 

Four reception rooms, studio, 8 bedrooms,. garage. Freehold 
£6,000. —RoBERTSON, MorRGAN, 75, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
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THE 
NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
SESSION 1919-20. 
The Autumn Term begins on TUESDAY, October 7, 1919 


Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained 
on application to the Registrar :-— 


JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
AND ENGINEERING. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAZOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK. 

SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS < 
EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s.; PostFree 1s 6d. 





Sales by Auction 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on TUESDAY, July 8, and Three 
Following Days, at one o’clock precisely, 

The EIGHTH PORTION of the FAMOUS LIBRARY Collected 
by Henry Huth, and since maintained and augmented by his son, 
Alfred H. Huth, Fosbury Manor, Wiltshire, comprising the letters 
i, U, ame VY. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 
Is. each. Illustrated copies, price 10s. 6d. each. 








VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTED BOOKS. 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on MONDAY, July 7, at one 
o’clock precisely, 

Valuable MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTED BOOKS, the Property 
of Charles Fairfax Murray, Esq. (deceased) sold by order of the 
Executor), including W. Blake, Songs of Innocence and Experience, 
1789-94 ; R. Herrick, Hesperides, 1648; J. Milton, Poems, 1645 ; 
and Paradise Lost, 1667, with the earliest title-page ; First Editions: 
of Works by W. Morris; D. G. Rossetti, Sir Hugh the Heron, 
1843 ; important Autograph Manuscripts by W. Morris and D. G. 
Rossetti, and an almost complete set of the productions of the 
Kelmscott Press, printed on vellum, &c., with Presentation Copies. 
from W. Morris to Sir E. Burne-Jones of many of the Kelmscott 
Press Books, including a Copy of the ‘‘ Chaucer”’ on Vellum, the 
Property of Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart ; Designs by W. Morris 
for Borders and Initials of Kelmscott Press Books ; Productions of 
the Doves Press, many finely bound by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson ; 
and some the Property of Miss Feilding ; a nearly complete set of 
the Vale Press Books, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





, 
Authors’ Agents, etc. 
T PEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Cambridge Local—Miss Nancy 
McFaRLANeE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex, 








ANTED—TRANSLATION from Russ, German. Fren h,. 
Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Swedish. Technical or Scientific ; 
or place.—Box 014, ATHENAEUM Office. 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of alli 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94,. 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C,2. 


19307 
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MY ‘LITTLE BIT.’ 


A Record. Including some sidelights on ‘ Hoarding” and ‘‘ Sweeping the Country,” 
with a new version of ‘A Man’s a Man for a’ that.’ 


By MARIE CORELLI. 6s. net. secoND IMPREsSION. 


“The writer is in earnest; she has opinions and the courage of them, and courage is a quality that will always 
have a following in this country.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CARAVAN-MAN. By ERNEST GOODWIN. 7s. net: 


A brilliant little comedy; witty and full of action, with a romantic and unusual 


love affair for a basis. 
“A delightful story.”—Daily Graphic. 


UNDER THE PERISCOPE. 


By LIEUT. MARK BENNETT, R.N.R. 
A realistic and detailed picture of life on a submarine during the 
war. All the incidents recorded are founded on fact, and ‘most of 


them are personal experiences of the author. 
«Bright, with entertaining touches and humour. ’—Scotsman. 


LOVE LANE. By J.C. SNAITH. 7s. net. 


«Another excellent book.’—British Weekly. 


7s. Gd. net. 





‘Should give pleasure to a multitude of readers.””—Liverpool Post. | ‘‘One of the very best.”—British Weekly. 


HERITAGE. _ By V. SACKVILLE-WEST. cretion. uss. nanot-nicotsox). 6S. net. 


“Unquestionably a first novel of unusual power and sincerity.’—Daily Telegraph. 





W. COLLINS. SONS & CO., Ltd., 48, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 











Ready To-day. F’cap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FOUR YEARS. 


War Poems collected and newly augmented. 
By LAURENCE BINYON. 
With a portrait after an Engraving by Wi1t1am StTRANG, A.R.A, 
“ These verses will survive the occasion that gave them birth. They belong 
already to the treasured heritage of English poetry.”"—New Witness. 


SONGS AND CHANTIES, 1914-1916 


By C. FOX SMITH. Royal 16mo. 6s. net. 
“Seems to know every chanty sung in old windjammers and the ‘ guff’ or 
argot of the sailorman. . . . She knows how to write verse that is so much 
more than mere verse, as to bring other salt to a reader’s eyes than sea-spray.”— 
Mr. Morey Roserts in Daily Mail. 


PERSONAL POEMS. 


By R. L. MEGROZ. Demy l2mo. 3s. Gd. net. 

“* Verse dignified and profound in thought.’’—Queen. 

“* Mr. Megroz has a fine fancy and a subtle ear.”"—Graphic. 

““*To a Contemporary’ shows hard thinking and considerable mastery of 
expression.”’—A theneum., 

“* Worth reading, both for what is achieved in it and for what it promises.” 
— Bookman. 

“Hardly a flaw in thought or expression. . . . The beauty and emotional 
power is felt immediately: ‘To a Contemporary’ maintains a remarkable 
level of force and fervour. . . . Three sonnets dedicated ‘To a Proud Lady’ 
are full of passion.’’—To-day. 


DRAMATIC VISTAS. 


By WILLIAM GERARD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net’ 


“The book is rich in thought and poetry, though the latter seems but the 
fitting vesture of the former. We have nothing but praise for it.’’— Glasgow 
Herald. 


SANDBAG BALLADS AND 
SNOW-WATER SONGS. 


By CECIL BARBER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“‘ Rough telling rhymes suggested by the war, full of point and gusto.”- 
The Tames. 

“‘ The verses have a special charm in the impression they leave of being the 
outcome of the writer’s actual experience.’’— Yorkshire Post. i 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Cork St., W1. 














4 new books 


STEPHEN The Hohenzollerns 
EACOCK in America 


and other impossibilities 
5s. net. ; 
A new book by our premier humorist, 


eae THE HIDDEN 
INE VALLEY 


7s. net 
A delightful new love story by the Author of ‘‘ Earth,” 


“* The Best in Life,’’ etc. 
CECIL TEMPORARY 
CRUSADERS 


OMMERS 


4s. net. 


A companion volume to ** Temporary Heroes,” dealing with 
the humourous side of Army Life in Palestine and the East. 


MAJOR H. F. _ THREE 
IDDER, (0.s.0.) CHEVRONS 


5s. net. 


“Simply and attractively written, and worthy its place 
in the ‘On Active Service’ Series.’”—TImEs. 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W. |. 
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LITERARY PRIZES 


ITHIN the last two weeks 
we have been able to record 
the establishment of two 

literary prizes. England has long 
been backward in this matter; 


LITERARY PRIZES ... 





CONTENTS 


A LADY AND A YOUNG PERSON, by R. Brimley 


LITERATURE, 
THE ARTS 








The difference between the twce 
cases requires some explanation. 
It is in the main a question of 
prestige. The French Academy, or 
549 at least that portion of it which 
concerns itself with the award of 


and, if it were merely a question of eae * prizes for creative literature, has 
giving the world to understand that Recurrence, by John Freeman. . 582 prestige of the kind that the Royal 


we, as a nation, are determined to 


encourage the art of literature, we ®®V!=WS: 


A Foreign Mind 


A Little Girl’s Prayer, by Elizabeth Hanley 552 


Academy possesses with us. It can 
. 552 impose work that is generally bad, 


should find nothing but words of <i areata Philanthropist... --- 558 sometimes indifferent, very rarely 
j -_ Forgotten Benefactors ‘ee ind aa : E 
congratulation and thanks for the An Undisturbing Moralist .. .. .. 556 good, upon a public that has not 


generous donors. 

But other and more interesting 
questions are involved. Frankly, 
we do not know what the effect of 
literary prizes in this country will 
be; we do not even know whether 
they will have any effect at all. 
The British Academy awards—at 
what interval we have forgotten— 
a Polignac prize for the most distin- 
guished work of imaginative litera- 


Educating by 


SCIENCE : 


FINE ARTS: 
The Extreme Case 


Uncomfortable Words ... a rr ‘ 
REVIEWS IN BRIEF : The Years of the Shadow— 
Story-telling—Women and th bee 

French Tradition—Prometheus Illbound... oe. =557 
LORD HALDANE AS A PHILOSOPHER . 558 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


NOTES AND COMMENTS: The London Library 
during the War, 551—The Future of Libraries 
and Museums, 558—The Aristotelian Society and 
the British Psychological Society... ons e 


On Learning Science ... ‘ ie a 
Forthcoming Meetings—Societies  ... 559, 560 


Exhibitions of the Week 


- 556 the faintest conception of how to 
distinguish between a good book 
and a bad one. On the other hand, 
the Goncourt Academy with all its 
faults has real artistic prestige. The 
independence of literary judgment 
. 559 which was its raison d’étre has now 
become a tradition. The Goncourt 
Academy has made bad blunders; it 
561 Has sometimes preferred a safe, un- 


.. 562 distinguished book to one that was 
. 563 


. 559 


ture published during the interval. homage oe -¢3 disconcerting and original. But on 
: Notes on Art sales » 06 - > 3 

The only time that we took an yusic. - a rough calculation it has singled 

interest in the Polignac prize was Faust and Helen, by Edward J.Dent... -.. 564 out two-thirds of the promising 

; ; rac , : Just Intonation ... , ses ose -- 564 het E 

when it was (most admirably) Concerts ... _ 565 works of fiction by young writers 

awarded to Mr. de la Mare for his prama: " in since its foundation. As a natural 
, r > . Methods of Acting, II.... . 565 ; 1 : 

story “ The Return. Everyieg amass: result, vives acquirit eundo. It isa 

was as it should have been. The "Art and Science, IL, by H.W. Crundell ... 566 real distinction to receive the prix 

 disti i CORRESPONDENCE : : ; 
— — ws really distinguished The Mystic Vision—The Artistic Problem ... 567 Goncourt ; and the author who 


work. Mr. de la Mare conferred 
lustre upon the endowment; the 
endowment had none to give him. 
But we have never heard that a 


FOREIGN LITERATURE : 


Cervantes ee 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Venice in the Decadence — ans pai 
Modern Greek Renderings of English Idioms... 569 


receives it knows that he has a very 
good chance of making a decent 
.. 569 living by doing the best work of 
570-574 which he is capable. 

The British Academy has neither 


568 





second edition of ‘‘ The Return” 





was called for. We imagine that 
Mr. de la Mare was glad, as any man of letters doing 
work of equal quality would be, to have the hundred 
pounds; and there was an end of it. Perhaps a 
dozen people who had not heard of “ The Return” 
bought the book; but a year afterwards the original 
edition was still to be had for ninepence at Mudie’s. 
That would be incredible in a country where they 
have the habit of literary prizes. On a low average 
the award of the prix Goncourt in France means the 
sale of an additional five thousand copies; without 
a doubt it sets a young novelist on his legs so 
thoroughly that he takes a great deal of upsetting. 
And even the prizes of the French Academy, though 
in so far as they are given to creative literature they 
are thoroughly discredited, are sufficient to make the 
bad books to which they are almost invariably awarded 
successful commercially. 


kind of prestige; probably because 
it does not knOW which kind to aim at. It should 
make upits mind. There is, of course, some attraction 
in the argument that a prize without prestige is the 
best. The successful author gets a sum of money, 
which is a good thing, and there is an end of it. If 
the prize is badly awarded, it doesn’t vastly matter ; 
if well, so much the better. But, although a prize 
which is consistently awarded badly becomes negli- 
gible, a: prize which is well awarded creates its own 
prestige. Since the Order of Merit was given to 
Hardy, Meredith, James, and Morley, it has 
become better than a Garter. The Polignac prize is 
more desirable since Mr. de la Mare received it. 

We must, therefore, wait to see how the new prizes 
are awarded before we can give an opinion whether 
they will be beneficial or not. But, even if they are 
awarded well, they may be awarded in either of two 
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ways with very different results as far as the encourage- 
ment of literature is concerned. The committee of 
award may elect to be either a little behind or a 
little in advance of the consensus of enlightened 
critical opinion. It may confirm reputations that 
are established, though not established among 
the general public, as the British Academy did in 
the case of Mr. de la Mare. Or it may consider 
its function the discovery of new and all but unknown 
talent. The second course is by far the more difficult, 
dangerous, and beneficial. On that road there is 
occasion for infinite mistakes; there is also the chance 
of doing incalculable good to a young writer at a 
moment when he is sufficiently unbroken to respond 
to the golden shower. 

We have no means of deciding which road will 
be taken by the more important of the committees 
for the award of the two newly established prizes ; 
both may choose the less adventurous path. A 
small committee is as well adapted as a large one 
to play for safety. But, whereas a large committee 
is by its composition committed to a policy of safety, 
a small one is free to choose: it is a flexible instru- 
ment; it is not compelled to strike a general average 
between the opinions of many people; it can work 
without the apparatus of a board meeting; it can 
give scope to idiosyncrasy. One member can persuade 
another to read his discovery; he can expound its 
merits and explain its originality. For this reason 
the Hawthornden prize may possibly tend to the real 
advancement of English letters. The only criticism 
we would make of the actual composition of the 
committee concerns the inclusion of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. Mr. Gosse’s services to English literature are 
considerable ; but we do not think that he has at any 
time been distinguished by a sympathetic under- 
standing of the younger generation for which the 
prize is intended. It is otherwise with Mr. Edward 
Marsh. We do not pretend to agree with his critical 
canons; his ways are not our ways. But we know 
of no one who has laboured with a more disinterested 
enthusiasm on behalf of English literature than he, or 
who is more likely to accumulate round the Hawthorn- 
den prize the prestige of open-minded award. Mr. 
Squire’s critical acumen needs no endorsement from 
us. If Mr. Edmund Gosse’s place had been supplied, 
say, by Mr. Robert Lynd, we could not have wished 
for a better committee. Even as it is, we believe 
that it may do a real service to letters. We wish 
it all success, and assure it that we shall not fail to 
give it the help of the most vigorous criticism of which 
we are capable. 


At the moment of going to press we have received 
the following authoritative announcement, by which 
our criticism of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s inclusion in the 
committee is invalidated :— 


Miss Alice Warrender proposes to give an annual prize of 
£100, to be called the Hawthornden Prize, to the author of 
some distinguished work of imaginative literature in English, 
either prose or poetry, published during the 12 months before 
the award. The work will be chosen by a committee con- 
sisting of the prize-giver and of Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. 
Edward Marsh, and Mr. J. C. Squire. Both achievement 
and promise will be taken into account, and the only condition 
laid down is that the writer should not be over 40 years of age. 
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A LADY AND A YOUNG PERSON 


T is very doubtful whether a social problem was 
ever illustrated in literature with such convincing 
completeness as that treated in Richardson's 

two novels ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe’’ and ‘“‘ Pamela.”’ He 
has no hesitation about the matter. He accepts, and 
evidently applauds, the dogma of his day; and, 
moreover, applies it fearlessly to two cases, in which 
the difference in class marks a difference in moral 
standard. The “ young person” should be grateful 
for that to which no “ lady’’ could condescend. So 
thought Richardson, and so, undoubtedly, thought 
his friends and contemporaries. We cannot suppose, 
for one instant, that he was influenced by dramatic 
considerations, or the claims of art: because the 
little printer was born in the pulpit, and very cons 
scientious about the ‘‘ tendencies ’’ of his work. 


You will remember that Pamela was a pretty wench : 
a maid-servant in a bachelor establishment. She had 
been simply brought up in a country village, and had 
the engaging habit of narrating, in copious detail, 
every single incident that came under her observation 
in her new life among grand people. It is not sur- 
prising that she soon captured the attention of her 
young master: who was not indeed distinguished by 
much brain-power or particularly good taste, but 
who had very little to do, and was—presumably— 
a fair judge of ‘‘ points’’ in the human female. The 
most inexperienced reader would not :uspect him of 
honourable intentions. 

Richardson displays considerable ingenuity in his 
narrative, and, though he had little humour in the 
artistic sense, does succeed in keeping us pleasantly 
amused over a lengthy series of well-varied contrivances 
directed—with a persistence deserving a better cause— 
against the young girl's virtue. From the very 
beginning Pamela loves her master. She is artlessly 
proud of his admiration: and never even aspires to 
feel worthy of him. 

Yet, because she has been honestly brought up and 
knows her du‘ y—as well as her “ place’’—we are 
never in doubt that she will remain firm. The 
simple expedient of sacrificing her situation and 
returning to the bosom of her family, apparently occurs 
to no one; certainly not to the girl herself or her 
parents. She must avoid her master, but not leave 
him. She weeps, copiously, and bewails her fate; but 
she faces it with what may fairly be called courage. 

Our young man, after all, is neither a brute nor a 
villain. If she will not, he must. In other words, 
having exhausted his powers of invention as a ‘empter, 
he actually offers to marry her. His condescension 
rather amazes him, but positively he cannot exist 
without her. Virtue has triumphed, and all is well. 

In such circumstances, it is written that we may 
rejoice without fear. Pamela is all grateful smiles and 
blushing happiness. Surely, no poor girl was ever so 
lucky as she; no rich man ever so generous and noble 
as “the master.” It would not, of course, occur to 
her that she has forced his hand: that his submission 
to the inevitable exhibits no change of nature, that 
he is “ honourable” simply because—whateve: the 
cost—he cannot resist his passions. 
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No, the conventions are satisfied. She will be married 
in church, introduced to his grand relations, received 
in society. What more could she possibly expect, or 
desire ? 

Although no serious critic would dream of accepting 
the interp'etation which Fielding pretended to put 
upon the matter (that she was a scheming and 
insincere little baggage from the beginning, who 
merely affected virtue in order to make sure of the 
man’s money and a good position), the moral does 
actually seem to amount to very little more than 
teaching us to be good because it pays best, even in 
this world. Anyway, Richardson confidently accepts 
the convention, and knew very well that all his readers 
would agree. 

So much for the young person. 

Clarissa Harlowe is confronted with precisely the 
same problem, however skilfully the circumstances 
and, indeed, the whole atmosphere of the tale have been 
varied. She, too, is pursued—through an even longer 
period, and with more passionate persistence—by a 
dishonourable adventurer. She also is_ strongly 
attracted, if not fascinated, by the tempter. 

Of course, Richardson would have been a poor 
artist had he not revealed from the beginning a very 
different attitude in the two girls in similar 
circumstances. Clarissa has no feeling of pride, no 
secret elation. There are, indeed, evident temporary 
inclinations to give up the citadel; but these arise 
simply from the attractions of Lovelace, not at all for 
any possible satisfaction in a cherished ambitions 
Naturally, she feels always insulted, never honoured. 
Such differences, however, arise entirely from the 
circumstances. They illustrate a natural distinction 
between those who have been brought up in a different 
class. They do not affect the moral convention. 

The ingenuity and persistence of the lover are very 
similar in both books; more violent, indeed, in the 
later. Clarissa’s sufferings, and her hysterical emotions, 
are decidedly more melodramatic. She encounters vice 
in the very dregs of society, and may be said to have 
learned far more of the world than Pamela. As one 
would expect, she is equally firm against subtler, and 
more determined, enemies 

In the event Lovelace, like Pamela’s master, offers 
honourable marriage; and it is here that Richardson 
presents us with his solution of the moral problem. 
There can be no question at all about his deliberate 
views, because we know that while the novel was 
being published—seriatim, his admirers wrote and 
pleaded with him for a “happy” ending. Such 
letters must, obviously, have been flattering, as evidence 
of the human vitality with which his characters were 
invested—and Richardson loved to please. We can 
easily imagine how he regretted the stern necessity 
for saying no. 

3ut there was never a doubt in his mind—of that 
we feel confident. Clarissa—a lady—could never 
forgive: for her the offer was only an insult. She 
would be sullied, beyond repair, by an alliance with a 
profligate. Virtue must be upheld: the lady must 
live, or die, in chaste retirement. She must deny the 
love which, apparently, she still felt. He does not 
expect—as perhaps we should to-day—that such an 
ideal could be attained without a struggle. She was 
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tempted to yield: she certainly debated the alternative. 
Even for her, the instincts are not expected to shrink 
from the villain with spontaneous honour. She reasons 
about her duty, and acts on reason. 

This, we maintain, was in actual fact the convention, 
or moral standard, of Richardson’s own age. The 
protests from readers reflect only an emotional desire, 
to which we are all subject, that what we wish should 
be made right: a natural demand for the happiness 
of those we love. It was not a considered moral 
judgment: a deliberate tempering of justice with 
mercy. They pleaded for what they knew was wrong. 

Here then, in very dramatic setting, we have the 
most clear and undeviating record of one stage in the 
development of man’s dogmas upon the woman 
question. It is distinguished, as would not be possible 
to-day, by a plain division of verdicts, depending upon 
the class or social position of the woman. Right for 
Pamela is wrong for Clarissa. No one dreamed of 
doubting this: no one appears to have seen the plain 
denial of sisterhood, the implicit contradiction of all 
Christian teaching. 

The observation, however, is not without value 
to-day. The moral judgments of man have not yet 
advanced—in all directions, if they have here—beyond 
that most dangerous of all fallacies: that different 
standards may be accepted for different classest 
Because we know that individual circumstances may, 
rightly, influence our judgment of an individual, we 
are still ready to adopt low standards; for example, 
in business as compared with friendship—and most 
strangely of all, in international affairs. The honour 
of nations is still waiting to be raised to equality with 
personal honour. R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


THE Lonpon LIBRARY DURING THE WarR.—The seventy- 
eighth annual meeting of the members of the Library was held 
on June 26, the Duke of Northumberland presiding. Among 
those present were :—Professor H. Wildon Carr, D.Litt., Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, C.P., Mr. H. Yates Thompson, Mr. Walter 
Runciman, Sir W. H. Dickinson, Admiral Sir Reginald 
Custance, Sir Sidney Low, Sir George Buchanan, the Rev. W. 
Hunt, D.Litt., the Bishop of Bangor, sir H. Imbert Terry, 
Lady Desborough, Sir A. Hopkinson, and Professor A. C. 
Bradley. 

The chairman, describing the utility of the Library to the 
Government during the war, mentioned that a great Russian 
map of Siberia, acquired by the Library in 1915, had been lent 
to the War Office and used by four departments. A work on 
the ethnology and geography of Mesopotamia, which had been 
asked for by the Army Intelligence Staff, had been found by 
the Library and sent out to that country. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse said that a parcel of books from the 
Library was collected for Lord Kitchener to take with him on 
his fatal voyage. The books went down in H.M.S. Hamp- 
shire. Another parcel of books was taken by a well-known 
admiral, a member of the Library, to his ship, which took part 
in the battle of Jutland, and they now lie at the bottom of the 
sea. The sequel reflected the utmost credit upon the spirit of 
the Navy—that admiral insisted on paying for the books, 
Among a number of books sent out to British prisoners in 
Mesopotamia was a volume of Sykes’s “ Persia.” The maps 
had not been removed, and by the aid of one of them a British 
officer escaped. Mr. Gosse recalled that when Mr. Asquith, 
then Prime Minister, was considering the question of conscrip- 
tion in 1916, he had an idea that there was an old ballad on 
the battle of Agincourt which referred to discrimination 
between married and single men. He sent his private secre- 
tary round to the Library, and in the Annals of the Percy 
Society for 1846 the quotation which Mr. Asquith had remem - 
bered was found by the Library staff. 








RECURRENCE 


If I had not been cold nor you been false! 

It was my coldness made you faithless: else 

You had clung to me yet for warmth; but needing fire 
You ran bewildered with your own desire 

For warmth and touch, afraid of solitude, 

Not knowing my coldness was a helpless mood 
Blown from the Arctic of the spirit, gone 

After brief while, and I then no more stone. 

How in that chillness did I ache for you 

Though ice was on my lips! how in me grew 
Under that green-hung glittering glass a heat 
Melting the ice, burning from brain to feet! 

O, you believed too soon the words I told, 

Too lightly thought I moved alone and cold 
Through deathly seas: you disbelieved me not, 

No more than I knew did you know my thought. 
When I said, ‘‘ I am too cold to love you more! ”’ 
You thought it was I that spoke, and not the frore 
Lips of an evil spirit in my guise 

Stealing my voice, falsifying my eyes. 


Have you before been faithless, or I cold ? 
Ere to this last mortality we were sold, 
Did we in other bodies love and fail ? 

In other shapes did our dear spirits quail, 
Each misconceiving, each misapprehended ? 
And in this present is our torment ended ? 
Or shall I yet in other births again 
Mistake for death the mere excess of pain ? 
And, in your children, you too soon believe 
And seek another fire its warmth to give ? 
Again, again, the endless same mistake ? 


Such thoughts, my love, are torture when I wake. 
For if these things be true, then was love slain 
Even in its birth, and will be slain again. 
We by once loving have new love begotten, 
To live when nineteen-eighteen is forgotten ; 
And my cold mood again out of the north 
Will creep, and you again run bewildered forth, 
And I once again burn through the glacial air, 
And you yet again be lost, and yet still dear. 
If these wild things be true, then is love slain 
In its every birth, again, again, again. 

JOHN FREEMAN. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S PRAYER 


Grant me the moment, the lovely moment 
That I may lean forth to see 

The other buds, the other blooms, 

The other leaves on the tree : 


That I may take into my bosom 

The breeze that is like his brother, 

But stiller, lighter, whose faint laughter 
Echoes the joy of the other. 


Above on the blue and white cloud-spaces 
There are small clouds at play. 

I watch their remote, mysterious play-time 
In the other far-away. 


Grant I may hear the small birds singing 

The song that the silence knows . . 

(The Light and the Shadow whisper together, 
The lovely moment grows, 


Ripples into the air like water 
Away and away without sound, 
And the little girl gets up from her praying 
On the cold ground.) 
ELIZABETH STANLEY. 
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REVIEWS 
A FOREIGN MIND 


THECUTTINGOFANAGATE. By W.B. Yeats. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 
HIS book of collected essays and prefaces might 
be used as the text for an historical summary of the 
Irish Movement, or of the Abbey Theatre, or as the 

text for a disquisition upon the art of drama, or for a number 

of other inquiries with which we are already familiar. 

But the focus of all these topics is unquestionably Mr. Yeats 

himself ; the question even whether Irish Literature exists 

is more manageable as a question of the form of existence 
enjoyed by Mr. Yeats. Whatever Mr. Yeats’s influence 
may have been, and however remote from his own the 
natures that have been exposed to it, Mr. Yeats has spent 
altogether a great deal of time in England and acquired 
here a degree of notoriety without being or becoming an 

Englishman. If there is a peculiar Irish genius, it ought to 

be discovered in him; and if we can reach any 

conclusions about him, they ought to illuminate our 
understanding of Irish Literature. 

Mr. Yeats, more than any of the subjects that have 
engaged his attention, is what engages our attention in this 
book. When we read it we are confirmed in the conviction— 
confirmed in a baffling and disturbing conviction—that its 
author, as much in his prose as in his verse, is not “ of this 
world "—this world, of course, being our visible planet 
with whatever our theology or myth may conceive as 
below or above it. And Mr. Yeats’s cosmos is not a French 
world, certainly. The difference between his world and 
ours is so complete as to seem almost a_ physiological 
variety, different nerves and senses. It is, therefore, 
allowable to imagine that the difference is not only personal, 
but national. If it were merely personal, it might be 
located, attached to ourselves as some eccentricity of our 
nature ; but Mr. Yeats is not an eccentric. He eludes that 
kind of relationship to the comprehensible. Everywhere 
the difference is slight, but thorough. For when we say 
“not of this world,” we do not point to another. Ghosts, 
mediums, leprechauns, sprites, are only a few of the 
elements in Mr. Yeats’s population, and in this volume 
they hardly appear at all. Mr. Yeats cannot be localized 
as a rond de cuir of séances. When an Englishman explores 
the mysteries of the Cabala, one knows one’s opinion of 
him, but Mr. Yeats on any subject is a cause of bewilderment 
and distress. The sprites are not unacceptable, but Mr. 
Yeats’s daily world, the world which admits these monsters 
without astonishment, which views them more familiarly 
than Commercial Road views a Lascar—this is the unknown 
and unknowable. Mr. Yeats’s mind is a mind in some way 
independent of experience ; and anything that occurs in 
that mind 1s of equal importance. It is a mind in which 
perception of fact, and feeling and thinking are all a little 
different from ours. In Mr. Yeats’s verse, in particular, 
the qualities can by no means be defined as mere attenua- 
tions and faintnesses. When it is compared with the work 
of any English bard of apparently equivalent thinness, 
the result is that the English work in question ¢s thin ; 
you can point to something which it ought to be and is not ; 
but of Mr. Yeats you cannot say finally that he lacks 
feeling. He does not pretend to more feeling than he has, 
perhaps he has a great deal; it is not feeling that 
standards can measure as passionate or insipid. 


Every reader of Gibbon is acquainted with the existence 
of one heretical sect, among the several which disturbed 
the fifth century, which the historian names the fantastic, 
condemned by the orthodox as well as by the Nestorians 
and Monophysites. This party of philosophers held that 
the visible Jesus, who grew to manhood and mixed with 
mankind, was a phantasm; at a certain moment the son 
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of God assumed by the banks of Jordan full-grown the 
similitude of humanity. He was not really incarnate, but 
divinely deceived the world; and controversy _foamed 
about the question whether such a doctrine did not impeach 
divinity with the sin of lying. Mr. Yeats might be such a 
fantastic avatar ; supported by adepts and narthekophoroi, 
controversy might rage again about the question whether 
Mr. Yeats really feels and thinks, or whether the deception, 
if it is the case, is derogatory to his divinity. As with the 
fantastic God, we do not see either his thought or his feeling 
grow out of human experience. He seems, in his dis- 
embodied way, to happen on thoughts, thoughts of 
“ wisdom,” and if we are not convinced, it is because we 
do not see by what right he comes by them. When he 
affirms, for instance, that 

the praise of all but an equal enslaves and adds a pound to the ball 
at the ankle with every compliment, 

does he really quite know what he is saying? Though if 
Montaigne or Goethe made such an assertion, the sentence 
would carry great weight. In the delightful and wise 
letters of Mr. J. B. Yeats there are many sentences, even 
pages like this, and as of his son, we wonder what pain of 
experience gave him the knowledge > he did not, we 
presume, get it from books, and if from experience, from an 
experience unlike ours. 

From dreams, perhaps ? The word “ dream ’’ occurs so 
significantly as to be almost a keyword with Mr. Yeats. 
Ot art he says: 

All art is dream, and what the day is done with is dreaming ripe, 

and what art has moulded religion accepts, and in the end all is in 
the wine cup, all is in the drunken fantasy, and the grapes begin to 
stammer. 
But what is the inyport of such a comprehensive definition ? 
If it is said, in a particular sense, that Mr. Yeats’s art is a 
dream, there is, correctly or not, a meaning ; and we know 
further that it is a different dreaminess from that of, say, 
William Morris. The latter is surely a dream told to amuse 
the waking and quite solid Englishman ; in divers ways, 
the strangeness of Blake or of Poe is continuous with 
normal mentality ; but Mr. Yeats’s dream is identical with 
Mr. Yeats’s reality. His dream is a qualification or 
continuation of himself, and it is natural consequently that 
he should seek to circumscribe all art within this orbit. 
Mr. Yeats says that 

The end of art js the ecstasy awakened by the presence before an 
ever-changing mind of what is permanent in the world, or by the 
arousing of that mind itself into the very delicate and fastidious 
mood habitual with it when it is seeking those permanent and 
recurring things. 

Why introduce the mind? why not say—the recognition 
of the permanent in the changing, and the recognition of 
the protean identity of the permanent with the changing ? 
If we are too busy with the ecstasy and the mood we shall 
have “La Princesse Maleine”’ instead of ‘‘ Macbeth ’— 
and Mr. Yeats does indeed call M. Maeterlinck a “‘ subtle ”’ 
writer! And is the “ presence before an ever-changing 
mind of what is permanent,” is this the dream, the stammer 
of the grapes ? A page later, we learn that the poet 
should be content to find his pleasure in all that is forever passing 
away that it may come again, in the beauty of woman, in the 
fragile flowers of spring, in momentary heroic passion, in whatever 
is most fleeting, most impassioned, as it were, for its own perfection, 
most eager to return to its own glory. 

It is a style of Pater, with a trick of the eye and a 
hanging of the nether lip that come from across the 
Irish Channel, al! the more seductive. Mr. Yeats sometimes 
appears, as a philosopher of esthetics, incoherent. But all 
of his observations are quite consistent with his personality, 
with his remoteness. His remoteness is not an escape 
from the world, for he is innocent of any world to escape 
from ; his procedure is blameless, but he does not start 
where we do. His mind is, in fact, extreme in egoism, 
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and, as often with egoism, remains a little crude; 
crude, indeed, as from its remoteness one would expect, 
There is something of this crudity, and much of this egoism, 
about what is called Irish Literature: the egoism which 
obstructs from facing, and the crudity which remains 
through not having had to face direct contacts. We know 
also of an evasion, or rather an evacuation of reality by the 
very civilized; but people civilized to that extent are 
seldom artists, and Mr. Yeats is always an artist. His 
crudity and egoism are present in other writers who are 
Irish ; justified by exploitation to the point of greatness, 
in the later work of Mr. James Joyce. Mr. Joyce’s mind is 
subtle, erudite, even massive ; but it is not like Stendhal’s, 
an instrument continually tempering and _ purifying 
emotion; it operates within the medium, the superb 
current, of his feeling. The basis is pure feeling, and if the 
feeling of Mr. Yeats were equally powerful, it would also 
justify his thought. Very powerful feeling 7s crude; the 
fault of Mr. Yeats’s is that it is crude without being 
powerful. The weakness of his prose is similar to that of 
his verse. The trouble is not that it is inconsistent, 
illogical or incoherent, but that the objects upon which 
it is directed are not fixed; as in his portraits of Synge 
and several other Irishmen, we do not seem to get the men 
themselves before us, but feelings of Mr. Yeats projected. 
It must always be granted that in verse at least Mr. Yeats’s 
feeling is not simply crudeness and egoism, but that it has 
a positive, individual and permanent quality. 
T.S.E. 


DOCTOR, QUAKER AND 
PHILANTHROPIST 


DR. JOHN FOTHERGILL AND HIS FRIENDS: CHAPTERS IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LIFE. By R. Hingston Fox, M.D. 
(Macmillan. 21s. net.) 


writers. Dr. Fox, expert in Quakerism, genealogy 

and all the lore of medicine, happily recalls a more 
leisured age. His well-documented book is not immedi- 
ately attractive, but full of interest to a reader who 
knows the eighteenth century. His main subject, Di. 
Fothergill, was a man of remarkable accomplishments 
who did very well as a doctor, and did also a great deal 
of good to his friends and the world at large. The 
summary of the eighteenth century with which the volume 
opens is too brief to be of much use, and makes Johnson 
“the chief amongst many masters”’ of “strong and 
stately English prose.’’ If literary style is meant, Johnson 
by no means holds that position. The ordinary reader 
may miss occasionally the little personal touches of 
character, dress, humoui, which make a subject vivid. 
It is difficult to realize, for instance, unless you know it, 
that Hogarth’s prints of dcctors are not caricatures. 
Doctors attracted no particular attention when they 
walked the streets in full dress, with a sword and a great 
tye-wig, and a hat under the arm; and during a consul- 
tation might be seen “smelling to a gold-headed cane 
shaped like a parish-beadle’s staff,’’ as a contemporary 
remarks, and as one of them is doing in Dance’s caricature 
opposite p. 45. 

Dr. Fothergill had little sense of humour and a certain 
stiffness of manner which did not escape ridicule. His 
perpetual goodness of heart and effective kindness make 
one suspect that there was something of the prig about his 
mind. But this is unjust. In the eighteenth century people 
endeavoured steadily te improve their minds and enlarge 
their understandings ; it was a time of genuine and general 
intellectual curiosity, much of which is possibly frittered 
away in the twentieth century in the reading of newspapers. 
Fothergill, benevolent and hardworking, was a pattern 
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Friend in using to excellent purpose the fortune he 
acquired. 

He came of a sound stock in Wensleydale, and, after 
learning his doctoring in Edinburgh, went South, like 
many a Scot, and won success in London. Dr. Fox 
gives us samples of his treatment, and shows that it was 
mainly by a return to good sense and admirable powers 
of observation that he made his way. Edinburgh at that 
time produced several excellent doctors, such as Cleghorn, 
who gave quinine, in spite of the prejudice against it, 
for what we know as malaria, and was able to quote 
Virgil on the quieting results “‘ pulveris exigui.”” Fother- 
gill and his friends were not like the physician in “ Gil 
Blas’ who bled and watered unfortunate patients to 
death's door—and pulled them through. One of the 
authorities on whom the study and practice of medicine 
then relied was Boerhaave of Leyden, and it is interesting 
to note that Fothergill’s rapid decision at the first sight 
of a patient, his seriousness and marked belief in a Higher 
Power, his zeal for chemistry and strange plants, were 
all characteristic of Boerhaave. Boerhaave went right 
back to Hippocrates, and several strange remedies, per- 
taining more to magic than medicine, were current all 
through the eighteenth century. Fothergill was creditably 
above mere superstition, and gave Nature chances which 
the lancet and the purge destroyed. He used, like Cleghorn, 
new remedies, and he was not afraid of antimony, which 
Jezebel used for her toilet, and which, Dr. Fox suggests, 
may be revived for medical purposes. 

An epidemic of malignant sore throat is supposed to 
have established Fothergill’s reputation. Sir John 
Hawkins, however, states in his “ Life of Johnson ’’— 
a neglected volume full of curious matter on things in 
general—that Fothergill owed his success to imitating 
Schomberg, a remarkable Jew who came to London with 
no profession, and was soon earning £4,000 a year as a 
doctor. After Schomberg’s death, Fothergill ‘slid into 
his practice, and became one of the most popular of the 
city physicians.’’ Whether there is anything in this story 
we do not know; but Hawkins was a contemporary, 
and, though ill-tempered, usually accurate. Fothergill’s 
practice among the Quakers could not be sufficient alone, 
one thinks, to establish a reputation. But he was often 
among the poor, and perhaps Dives one day began to 
perceive that Lazarus was looking better, and inquired 
the reason. We think that Fothergill must have had an 
excellent bedside manner, and his great reputation is clear 
from the use of his name. Just as there were several 
spurious Waverleys after Sir Walter had made his name, 
Fothergill was much annoyed by an imposture, ‘‘ Rules 
for the Preservation of Health, by J. Forthegell,’’ which 
passed through fourteen editions. The public, which, as 
Anatole France remarks, prefers legend to fact, stuck to 
it, in spite of the real man’s protests. 

It is characteristic of his good sense that at the height 
of his practice Fothergill took two months in the year 
for country leisure. He corresponded with Linneus, 
and had a Fothergilla named after him. The collection 
of plants was one of his chief pleasures, and there is striking 
detail concerning some of the men he employed to bctanize 
for him abroad. He treated them with considerable 
allowance for the vagaries of travellers. One of them 
survived the fevers of Sierra Leone, gave a name to a 
splendid passion-flower, told tales (wonderful, but true) 
of white ants, and married the daughter of a native chiefj 
It sounds like a piece out of one of Sir Rider Haggard’s 
romances. 

Fothergill was a pioneer in the idea of transfering 
plants from one region to another, which has reached such 
success in the rubber of Brazil moved, via Kew, to the 
other side of the world. The list of Fothergill’s intro- 
ductions of plants to this country is mainly of interest to 
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the botanist only; it is enough to say here that many of 
the beautiful sorts of clematis now familiar are derived 
from C. florida, which Fothergill imported from Japan, 
The wistaria came from the same region, but not, we 
think, till some years after his death. 

In many directions Fothergill was ahead of his time. 
When bread was dear. he printed directions for putting 
potato in it; he advocated the increased use of fish and 
the widening of thoroughfares in London. One of his 
best services to science was in supplying Priestley with 
money for his discoveries, which, though casually carried 
out, proved a great advance in chemistry. Priestley 
eventually was worried out of the country into America, 
where Fothergill had many friends. Franklin was his 
associate in science, and they both laboured hard for 
conciliation when the tea was spilt in Boston Harbour. 
But the moderation and knowledge of the Quaker doctor 
who rode in a dark-green coach with tall black horses and 
a sixteen-stone coachman did not belong to the noblemen 
who floundered about in the ship of State. 

Another Quaker doctor is figured here and makes a good 
chapter—John Lettsom, a man of volatile and engaging 
manners, also of fruitful ideas. He needed a good income, 
as he was extravagant, but he charged poor authors and 
clergymen nothing. 

I, John Lettsom, 
Blisters, bleeds and sweats ’em. 


If after that they please to die, 
I, John, lets ’em, 





was a jibe current with variants. In the absence of proper 
Bills of Mortality, which would clear up many ill-defined 
deaths, we cannot say how far the doctors of the day did 
their work skilfully. The expectation of life generally 
was much less than it is nowadays. We need not, 
however, take Lettsom’s Latssez mouriy more seriously 
than Mansel’s epigram about a famous Cambridge doctor 
of the period, who, like Lettsom, had a penchant for the 
SeX : 


The ladies, while the graceful form they scan, 
Cry with ill-omened rapture, ‘‘ Killing man /”’ 


Dr. Dimsdale, another of Fothergill’s friends, had 
the courage to go to Russia and inoculate the Empress 
Catherine II. He emerged a baron for doing what her 
own doctors would not risk. Catherine’s enterprise is 
one of the most striking features of the period, and was 
not, we remark, confined to medical aid. Through a 
chaplain at St. Petersburg she engaged an English 
authority on education to try his hand on Russia. She 
even sent him £1,000 for the expenses of his journey. 
He was prepared to civilize and educate from St. Petersburg 
to Kamschatka, and even as far as Tartary and China. 
But he postponed his visit, repaid the money, was accused 
of not doing so, and committed suicide. He had at the 
critical moment a severe attack of gout; and to-day we 
have the Bolsheviks he might have modified. 

Fothergill, being a Quaker above vanity, would not sit 
for his portrait, but was painted after his death. The 
picture reproduced is so smooth and dull that it can hardly 
be a Hogarth, as Dr. Fox remarks. He is, however, 
far gone in physiognomy, since he speaks of ‘‘ the visage 
of a man of detail.”” How, we wonder, does that differ 
from the face of a man who is bored by detail, and 
forgets it ? 

There is much that is notable in this full book; and 
one more point we may mention. Fothergill never married, 
but his niece Betty was among the residents in his London: 
house. She was the mother of Henry Fothergill Chorley, 
who wrote excellent notices of his friend Dickens in THE 
ATHENZUM long since, and provided musical criticism 
which we have heard a professional describe as the most 
enlightened of the period. 

V. R. 
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FORGOTTEN BENEFACTORS 


EDWARD JERNINGHAM AND HIS FRIENDS : A SERIES OF EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY LETTERS. Edited by Lewis Bettany. (Chatto & 
Windus. 25s. net.) 

se claims of stupidity and the rights of the average 

human being have never,in our opinion, had 

justice done to them. The light of history strikes 
duly upon the mountain peaks; but what of the flocks 
and herds, the little villages, the cottages whose 
bedroom candles feebly penetrate a yard or two of the 
dark, which lie in the valleys and just at the foot of the 
hills? It is seldom that anybody concerns himself with 
them, or sets forth to write a book about nonentities. 

This was not Mr. Bettany’s intention when he devoted 

several years of his life (to judge by the extent of his 

labours) to Edward Jerningham and his friends. He 
must be at pains to prove that though Jerningham was 
not a great writer, still he was a writer; that though his 
friends were not great men, still some of his acquaintances 
had certainly been in the same room with men who were. 

But, having thrown this perfunctory sop to the Muse of 

History, Mr. Bettany devotes himself as completely as 

we could wish to the service of the insignificant and the 

unknown. The result is charming. Perhaps we do not 
read quite as Mr. Bettany would have us. Perhaps his 
labours were designed for a more solemn end than we 
have always put them to. However this may be, Mr. 

Bettany is one of those rare historians who believe in the 

importance of men and women and in the individuality 

of their dogs. 

It would be unjust to call Edward Jerningham a stupid 
man, and still less was he an average man. A friend 
remarked, ‘‘ Mr. Jerningham (poor man!) still continues 
sillier than his sheep,” but this refers to his books and is 
written by a fellow-author. His books, we have to 
confess, are unknown to us, but his character is nicely 
portrayed in an anecdote told by his niece : 

Aug. 12th. Last Thursday my Uncle Ed., who appears very 
light and theughtless, considering the present circumstances of 
things, went up to my Father’s room after dinner (he appeared 
a little elevated) ; but, when he saw my Mother, sitting by the 
bedside suffering with the gout, and his Brother lying as he does, 
silent and weak, he was suddenly so struck with the melancholy of 
the scene that he burst into violent and loud weeping. Edward, 
who was in the outward room with Frederick, rushed in dreadfully 
alarmed, supposing my Father was gone, and that the screams 
came from my Mother. He dragged my Uncle out, who was in a 
perfect hysteric ; but after a few minutes and drinking a glass 
of water, he returned to the library, quite recovered. Nor should 
I ever have guessed it by his manner. 

Uncle Edward, it appears from another extract, was 
the best of company, and good-natured in the extreme ; 
if he were rich, she feels certain, he would be ‘“ very 
generous to us all’’; as it is, he is always in difficulties 
from which he expects her father to extricate him. ‘‘ My 
Uncle talked to all the people he met,’’ she concludes 
an account of a walk, “ particularly the children, and gave 
them halfpence. This is the Jerningham way; I have 
it quite.” 

Edward Jerningham had several affairs of the heart, 
but never married. He played on the harp; he wrote 
poetry in the manner of Gray; and it was common for 
the ladies and gentlemen of his acquaintance, when buried 
in the country, to entreat him to send them his witty, 
original letters. But no one ever troubled to keep Edward 
Jerningham’s letters. He, on the other hand, carefully 
preserved several bundles addressed to him, partly no 
doubt because of the very kind things his friends said 
about his poetry, but also because he attached great 
importance to his friendships. He was always more or 
less in love. 

The Jerningham family is one of those extremely ancient 
families which have existed in respectable obscurity upon 
the same spot of England for centuries, marrying into 


‘ is Mr. Bettany’s too rash conjecture. 
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the aristocracy, but acquiring nothing more than an 
occasional knighthood or baronetcy for ‘themselves. 
Practically all Jerningham’s correspondents bore names 
which still adorn the columns of the Morning Post. The 
Walpoles, through a marriage with the Fitz-Osberts in 
the fourteenth century, were his cousins; the Harcourts, 
the Howards, the Mount Edgcumbes, the Conways, 
addressed him familiarly as an equal. The pillar-boxes 
of Mayfair a hundred and fifty years ago are open 
for our inspection, and the condition of insignificance to 
which we attach so much importance is almost invariably 
fulfilled by their contents then, as perhaps we should 
find it now. Were it not for the astonishing pertinacity 
of Mr. Bettany, some even of the famous names would 
be gone past recall. Like the population of a deserted 
graveyard, a Jones would be found beneath a Howard’s 
tombstone, and small boys would be playing marbles 
indifierently upon the grave of a marchioness. Even 
Mr. Bettany has to own himself defeated again and again 
in his work of identification. ‘‘I cannot explain this 
reference. I cannot identify this person,” is the melancholy 
refrain of many a letter. But he does not easily give up 
hope. Those dismissed to darkness upon one page some- 
times emerge into a faint ray of light upon another. It 
is proved satisfactorily that Mr. Money, who threatened 
to escape altogether, was at one time occupied at the 
Tower. But of whose complexion did Mr. Jerningham 
speak disrespectfully in the year 1799? Who was that 
entertaining lady, la Belle Emilie, and her fair friend “ too 
incapable of feeling a passion ever to inspire one” ? 
Who was Major Wilson? And what was the Christian 
name of Miss Carter? Mr. Bettany has no idea. Even 
of a great lady like Lady Harcourt, daughter of George, 
first Baron Vernon, by his third wife Martha, “‘ little is. 
known, and therefore little can be said. But she seems 
to have possessed sincere religious feeling.” There can 
be two opinions even about that. And though Mr. 
Bettany guesses discreetly, we cannot always feel sure 
that his guess is the right one. ‘‘ When I do return home,” 
writes Lady Harcourt, ‘I will not tell Patty a word 
about the letter you have thought of writing to Madame 
de Biron; as she would never go into my bed again.’”” 
‘Patty was apparently the Countess’s favourite bitch ” 
On another occasion, 
however, his caution seems to us excessive. “‘ The only 
great event that has happened since my arrival here is. 
the accouchement of Madame Cloe; she has produced 
three puppies.’’ ‘“‘ Presumably Miss Harland’s favourite 
bitch,’ Mr. Bettany observes. The three puppies, to our 
mind, put the question beyond presumption, though what 
position Madame Cloe had in Miss Harland’s at:ections. 
must remain obscure until the great day of identification 
dawns, upon which occasion Mr. Bettany’s excitement 
will be pleasant to witness. 


But the book is all the better for having these dark 
places, and leaving us plenty of scope to guess and speculate: - 
and peer after the vanished spectres. Lord Harcourt, 
indeed, vanished in an extremely abrupt and, to him, 
unpleasant manner, being found “in a narrow well, 
nothing appearing above water but the feet and legs, 
occasioned, as it is imagined, by his over-reaching himself 
in order to save the life of a favourite dog, who was found 
in the well with him, standing on his lordship’s feet.” 
Surely that end was ordained by a humorous providence 
for the author of the following sentence. Lord Harcourt 
had been dining with the Queen, and wrote to Mr.. 
Jerningham : 

I shall never forget what her Majesty so justly observed of your 
works, that she was sure, the author was a man of worth and merit. 
I was quite struck with the justness and the propriety of the 
observation. 


From that on an autumn morning he went pompously, 
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considerately, and appropriately to his death. And 
Lady Mount Edgcumbe. She was known, behind her 
back, as the ‘Sea Cowcumber,”’ which phrase, together 
with her ladyship’s own plethoric and congested style— 
“this week, beyond both, came death (probably) .. . 
and the suspected character of her daughter, to agonize 
her heart ; herself a most excellent woman and therefore 
the more shocked ’’—somehow produce a sense of the 
voluminous peeress, kind-hearted, censorious, garrulous, 
indiscreet, such as pages of pure English would fail to 
convey. And there is war with France, and “a Duke 
of Beaufort blowing about in a tent, and a Lord Uxbridge 
crammed into a low damp barrack”; Heaven protect 
the French noblesse, and avert revolution, and send our 
sons safe home ; poor Lady Clarges’ son died a little hero; 
but the way Lady Jersey is carrying on with the Prince 
of Wales is a public scandal, and Lady Emily has been 
brought to bed of a boy, thank Heaven, and a thousand 
loves, dear Mr. Jerningham, and we wish you were here 
to make one of our party in the warm South Library. 


¥. W. 


AN UNDISTURBING MORALIST 


THE ANAToMyY OF SociETy. By Gilbert Cannan. (Chapman & 
Hall. 5s. net.) 


R. GILBERT CANNAN’S mind is in tune with the 
best minds of all the ages. What he says is what 
they have said; his book is full of those 

traths which must command the assent of every man, 
thinking or unthinking, directly he underst#nds the 
language in which they are expressed. In this they 
resemble nothing so much as those universally intelligible 
truths which serve as the foundations of arith- 
metic. Take the following statement, for instance: 

Humanity is not, or ought not to be, a crowd, and no section 
of it should be treated as such, but as a collection of human 
beings entitled to enjoy the fruits of the earth and of their labour 
upon it, and the leisure in which to discover in each other those 
joys without which human life is vastly inferior to that of the 
beasts, or the bees and ants, or the trees and flowers. 
The truth of this is incontestable. We cannot, at the 
moment, recall a single great moralist who has not said 
essentially the same thing. It would be possible, by 
extensive quotation, to show how exact is Mr. Cannan’s 
agreement with past thinkers ; but apart from the pleasing 
confirmation of the fact that we are here in contact 
with a mind positively steeped in the best that has 
been thought and said, such quotations would serve no 
other purpose. To make something like an inventory 
of such truths was, in fact, part of Mr. Cannan’s design. 
As he says: “ Our business is to discover, if we can, 
the large facts upon which thought must be based, and 
from them to set our minds working.” 

The unfortunate thing is that, admirably as Mr. Cannan 

has performed the first part of this programme, he has 
’ not been quite successful in the second. He does not 
set our minds working. We sit, in a restful quiet, as 
if in the presence of very old familiar friends, feeling no 
desire to exchange views, and conscious that whatever 
may be said will have no novelty for us. There 
are, however, occasional remarks which, while not actually 
inducing doubt, do induce indecision. Such a remark is: 
‘There are three logics: that of the spirit, that of the 
mind, and that of the heart—the first is Eastern, the 
second French, the third English.” Our pendulum-like 
nod of approval was arrested at this passage. For 
a moment the fear seized us that Mr. Cannan was 
stepping outside the mits of the tradition, but a second 
glance assured us that it was merely one of those 
manifestations of “insight” in which modern writers 
abound, and we resumed our rhythmic token of approval. 
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UNCOMFORTABLE WORDS 


THE BonFirE, By Anthony Brendon. (Heinemann. 7s. net.) 


F a child alone on a desert island were to be visited 

I suddenly by two presences—one, a divine, angelic 

winged creature with comfortable hands and 
eyes that shone with love and mercy, the other a hideous, 
scaly fiend, with a hissing tail, immense claws, and jets 
of flame for eyes—we imagine that the child’s first 
feeling would not be one of wonder and delight at the 
angel; it would be terror, uncontrollable terror, at 
sight of the fiend. He would not even be certain that 
the angel could save him. The angel would have no 
meaning, no significance, for him except as a_ possible 
safeguard from the fiend. Even if the angel were to bear 
him away and set him down under a garden tree and play 
him a soft air upon a little harp, we do not believe that 
the child would ever recover from that monstrous vision. 
Terror might keep him from wandering far, might lend 
him a false look of listening to the harp, might cause him 
to join in the singing in the hope of keeping the fiend 
away, but one glimpse of the hissing tail again, and the 
doctrine of Divine Love would be nothing but a possible 
means of escape. 

In a ‘“‘ coda” to his book of short stories dealing with 
life at a Jesuit school, Mr. Brendon, while acclaiming the 
supreme excellence of the Jesuit education in that it 
teaches the doctrine of Divine Love, deplores the teaching 
of hell-fire to children. But, if we are to believe his 
account, were the flames to be removed, there would be 
left nothing but a cold fireplace. It is the devils who 
keep the schoolhouse in a glow, and not the angels. It 
is the sinfulness of those little boys, or their potential 
sinfulness, which is almost the whole concern of their 
masters. Lessons are only “ of secondary consideration,” 
play is a means of keeping out of mischief; during the 
day the boys are never out of sight of a warder, at night 
the dormitories are patrolled by a figure in felt slippers 
carrying a lantern. This “‘ watching ’’ the author defends 
on the ground that “ it did maintain a standard of bodily 
purity. The boys left school unsullied: was the price 
too high to pay ? ” 

We find this idea of the persistent viciousness of normal 
healthy children very hard to swallow. But, if we-have 
read Mr. Brendon aright, the Jesuits do not believe there 
is such a person as a normal healthy boy; there is the 
coarse, cunning and dirty-minded boy, and the too soft, 
too gentle, almost idiotic boy. Both of them are defective ; 
both stand an equally good chance of going to hell, an 
equally poor one of getting to heaven; amd since the 
human soul is far more easily ensnared by terror than by 
love, shake the devil at them five times for every once 
that you show them the angel. It is a sorry view of 
childhood. The argument apart, these stories are written 
with an admirable simplicity of style. But whether the 
author is ironic or naive is an intriguing little problem 
for the reader to solve. 








K. M. 


THE RHODES TRUSTEES have offered to contribute £575 a 
year for five years towards the establishment at London 
University of a Rhodes Chair of Imperial History, on condition 
that the balance of the necessary funds is contributed from 
other sources. At a meeting of the Senate of London Univer- 
sity, held on June 25, it was resolved to establish such a chair, 
attached to King’s College, as soon as the funds are 
provided. 

Mr. CAMPBELL Dopcson will exhibit lithographs and etch- 
ings by modern French artists, as well as recent war cartoons 
by Forain, at 22, Montagu Square, W., from Saturday, June 28, 
to Sunday, July 13. Admission daily, 11 to 6 (Sundays, 
2 to 6), ls. 6d. The proceeds are to be devoted toa fund for 
acquiring modern prints and drawings for the nation. 
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REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Constable. 15s. net.)—There are two traditional ways of 
writing about Ireland. You can either regard it as a country 
inhabited by Nature’s music-hall comics, or as a most 
distressful place, where people groan under intolerable wrong, 
where the old men see visions and the young men dream 
dreams, and a grey luminous tradition hangs dimly over 
the landscape. There have been many admirable pictures 
of both these Irelands. Sir Jonah Barrington and Charles 
Lever portrayed the knockabout Ireland of earlier days, 
while Somerville and Ross admirably carried on the tradition 
in recent times. The other Ireland has been the theme of 
nearly all other contemporary Irish writers. An oppressed 
nationality cannot appeal to the world with a grin on its 
face, and so Deirdre of the Sorrows steps forth into the 
public eye in place of Paddy and his performing pig. The 
fact is that both these Irelands exist and are inextricably 
intertwined. One thinks of Jonah Barrington laughing and 
drinking, one jolly evening, with a party of friends, and a 
few weeks later seeing their heads and quarters stuck on 
spikes over the gate of the local prison. That was in 
ninety-eight, and the same disregard for the unities is as 
noticeable in the tragi-comedy of present-day Ireland. 

Mrs. Hinkson makes a judicious compromise in her book, 
Irish life as she describes it is neither tragedy nor farce, 
but a good sentimental comedy in which tears are always 
near the surface and laughter is without malice, refined 
and sympathetic. She records plenty of rattling anecdotes 
about all sorts of people from the Lord Lieutenant to the 
West Coast peasant, from W. B. Yeats to a person who 
says funny things in an Irish brogue, called, mysteriously, 
J. C. S., and whom we suspect to be Mr. J. C. Squire artfully 
disguised as a playboy. But she does not ignore the darker 
side of Irish life, and she can bring out its pathos with a 
touch of sentimentality which readers will like or dislike 
according to their temperament and the colour of their 
surroundings. 


EDUCATING BY STORY-TELLING. By Katherine Dunlap 
Cather. (Harrap. 7s.6d.net.) There is a great opportunity 
for a good book on story-telling as an instrument of education, 
of which the author and her introducer have not availed 
themselves tothe full. A story atallstages of mental develop- 
ment, but most of all in the earlier stages, has a force beyond 
that of any other literary form—at any rate if we regard 
drama as story put into visible action. Of late years its 
value has been recognized anew in education, and the “‘ story 
hour’’ has even come into vogue in children’s libraries as 
a method of leading young people to read stories—and other 
things—in books. Mr. Clark W. Hetherington, who in the 
introduction discusses this method of teaching philosophically, 
hardly goes far enough in pointing cut its possibilities. He 
thinks that children jump at a story because of ‘‘ the tremendous 
hunger for insight into life’’; in other words, he assumes 
it is mainly curiosity that they seek to satisfy. And both 
he and Mrs. Cather enlarge chiefly on the advantages of the 
method in imparting knowledge. Information, and so 
efficiency, seems to be the sequence aimed at. 

No one would deny the tremendous curiosity of children. 
But why is it that they prefer a story to mere information ? 
Surely, because of an zxsthetic sense that is instinctive. A 
story, if it is a story at all, isa work of art. Even ananecdote 
must have point: a tale of larger pretensions must have 
a plot. Properly understood, story-telling should be the 
means of training the child naturally to the appreciation of 
literature—nay, of all art. We wish the author had not 
been silent about poetry, the original appetite for which 
is eliminated by our modern methods of education. To 
awaken a taste for music by telling stories of the lives of 
composers is a roundabout way, when the story can itself 
be heard in a musical setting. From story-telling to sculpture 
and painting, again, the road is direct. Study ot the history 
Oi more primitive ages would convince educators that the 
artistic impulses are natural, and that it is far easier to let 
them develop naturally than to cultivate them out of existence, 
as sophisticated notions lead us to do now. 
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WoMEN AND THE FRENCH TRADITION. By Florence 
Leftwich Ravenel. (New York, Macmillan. $1.50.)—Mrs. 
Ravenel is not simply a biographer of women. She has a 
political and philosophical axe to grind. In her attitude 
towards women in general, she is what may be called a Mrs, 
Humphry-Wardian. She does not believe in the capacity 
of the feminine genius to compete with the genius of man on 
the same exalted planes of action or creation. She puts 
woman very definitely in her place, the home. She might 
perhaps have added to what she says about women and the 
war one very striking fact, illustrated by the experience of 
the last five years, namely, that women’s place is also in the 
Government office. Women have shown themselves to be 
born bureaucrats; they are capable of ant-like efficiency, 
they enjoy interfering in other people’s affairs, they are 
ruthless and official to the last degree. But we divagate. 

Mrs. Ravenel turns naturally to France, for it is in France 
that she finds women exercising what she considers to be their 
rightful functions, developing along feminine lines and not 
attempting to outdo the men in their peculiar sphere. French 
women have certainly used their natural talents and graces 
to the best purpose. One has only to compare the mistresses 
of our English kings with the royal favourites of France to 
see the truth of this. Without altering their essentially 
domicentric mode of life, French women have had an influence 
on politics and the development of thought and manners 
incomparably greater than that of their English sisters. 
They are, as Mrs. Ravenel implies in the title of her book, 
intimately associated with the creation and preservation 
of the French tradition. 

Mrs. Ravenel’s studies of French women of letters, Arvéde 
Barine, Mme. de Sévigné, Mme. de Lafayette, George Sand, 
and Mme. de Staél, make pleasantly light reading. Her 
biographical and critical essays are very passable examples 
of that seemingly easy art which Sainte-Beuve brought to its 
perfection. But it takes a good deal to be a Sainte-Beuve ; 
Mrs. Ravenel is not even his feminine counterpart. 


PROMETHEUS ILLBoUND. By André Gide. Translated by 
Lilian Rothermere. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Brilliant and disappointing, ‘‘ Le Prométhée Mal Enchainé ”’ 
is, like so many of its author’s writings, a very good book 
manqué. M. Gide is too exquisite a writer to be great; he 
has refined his work till that rather gross, almost physical 
quality, which is called life, has been distilled out of it along 
with the other crudities. This exquisiteness and refinement 
make M. Gide one of the least translatable of authors, and 
‘‘Le Prométhée Mal Enchainé,’’ that tenuous fantasy, the 
very soul of whose frail existence is style and nothiag else, 
is perhaps the least translatable of all his books. Lady 
Rothermere has not attempted the all but impossible task 
of re-creating in English the charm of the original style ; 
her translation is literal, bald, almost word for word, except 
in those passages where she has watered down a living phrase 
into a cliché. Now there is much to be said for literal 
translations. It is easy to take one’s own idiom for granted 
and, in a kind of mental sleep, to forget that there is more 
than one way of saying a thing. A phrase literally trans- 
lated from a foreign language strikes the mind with the 
shock of nc velty, making it aware of fresh modes of expression, 
suggesting new and untried c ncatenations of ideas. Dr. 
Kelly of the ‘‘ Keys’ and that anonymous First-Class Balliol 
Man whose works are familiar to every student cf the 
classics have enriched our tongue with Platonisms and 
Ciceronian phrases of incomparable strangeness and 
originality. Carlyle’s Germanisms have been assimilated, 
with profit to the language. And there are other idioms, 
more outlandishly different from ours, that might be studied 
aad translated for their tonic effect on English style. Lady 
Rothermere’s translation is not literal enough to be stimulating; 
the mechanical parts of the sentence, which might with profit 
be .paraphrased, are translated word for word; the bold 
original expression is paraphrased anc destroyed. ‘‘ Le 
Millionaire . . . lui colle sur la joue le soufflet qu’il avait 
en main.” A literal rendering of this phrase would be sugges- 
tive. Lady Rothermere turns it into: “he strikes him with 
the blow he had in his hand,” which is simply a lifeless bit 
of bad English. 








LORD HALDANE AS A 
. PHILOSOPHER 


N these days of rotary printing presses and wood-pulp, 

I when we are accustomed to rely for our information 

almost exclusively upon the written word, that most 
ancient art, the art of listening, has been almost lost among 
men. Seeing, we do, indeed, perceive; but hearing, we 
are apt not to understand. One came away from Lord 
Haldane’s lecture to the British Academy on June 25, on 
“ Degrees of Knowledge and Reality,’’ with this fact very 
strongly expressed upon one’s bewildered and exhausted 
mind. We have got out of the habit to-day of taking in 
metaphysics through the ears. In Athens the young men, 
who clustered about the sophists, must have learnt by practised 
listening to follow their tortuous arguments. In the universi- 
ties of medieval and early modern Europe the public “ acts ”’ 
of logical disputation accustomed men’s minds to understand 
the most complicated technical language at a first hearing. 
Perhaps, if the old oral system of examination still lingered 
in our more ancient universities, Lord Haldane might have 
found at least a few among his audience capable of following 
continuously, from start to finish, a long hour’s lecture couched 
in the language of Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and Reality.” 
As it was, we could do no more than pick up here and there 
a few of the treasures of wisdom with which we are sure, had 
we possessed the capacity to understand, we should have 
found the whole lecture crammed. 

We shall, therefore, touch briefly on only one of Lord 
Haldane’s points—the different categories of being in which 
man exists, and the dangers we run by dwelling on one of 
these modes of existence to the exclusion of the rest. It is 
possible, obviously enough, to look at a man in a variety 
of ways. For the chemist and the physicist he is a mass 
of molecules built up into a machine; for the physiologist 
he is a living organism ; for the psychologist he is not only 
alive but conscious ; for the philosopher and moralist he is 
an immortal spirit, who is because he thinks, and, knowing 
good from evil, can exercise a free choice. Now it is clear 
that you are quite justified in regarding a man as a machine, 
if you keep in mind that he also exists on other planes, that he 
is something beside a machine. The danger is that, being 
intensely interested in man’s machinery, you will not remember 
his other modes of existence and that you will be tempted 
to say he is nothing but a machine. And this danger exists 
not in the study of man alone, but in the study of the whole 
universe. We are apt to see but a single aspect of reality, 
the aspect in which we personally are most interested, and to 
imagine that the single facet which is before our eyes is the 
whole truth. The progress made by the physical sciences 
during the last hundred years has been so enormous that we 
are inclined to insist too much on what Lord Haldane would 
call the category of substance ; we look at things only in so 
far as they are capable of being weighed and measured, 
forgetting that they may also exist in other modes, like man, 
who is a moral being as well as a machine. It is the business 
of the philosopher, standing apart from the world of things, 
and not, like the man of science, absorbed in specialized 
researches, to look on reality as a whole and as it exists in 
all its possible modes of being. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE eighth portion of the Huth Library—from T to V, 
660 lots—which will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby next week, 
contains some manuscripts of late date. A Terence and a 
Virgil by 15th-century Italian hands are the only classical 
ones. There are four Biblical manuscripts, the oldest being 
a 12th-century Greek codex of the four Gospels from the 
Libri collection, and the most important being the Dering 
copy of the revised Wycliffite New Testament, written about 
1420. The others are a 16th-century Armenian Gospels, 
and a 14th-century Latin Testament of a most unusual 
form. Valtan, a MS. of whose works with fine French illu- 
minations presented to Queen Isabella of Spain is offered for 
sale, was Archdeacon of Angers, not of Antwerp. The “ Vies 
de Philosophes’”’ is of moderate interest. 

The printed books are of more general interest. Among 
the Americana we have a book belonging to George Washington 
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with his signature and bookplate, a copy of the first census 
of the United States, a first edition of Vadianus (1515), a 
number of Vesputius tracts of the highest interest, and some 
very rare tracts on Virginia. There is an almost complete 
set of Taylor, the Water Poet, some extremely SCarce Spanish 
books of early date, and some romances like ‘‘ Theseus of 
Cologne,’’ almost unknown to the most voracious reader. 
But the chief interest to many will be the long set of New 
Testaments in English from 1533, on and in most other 
languages. Second only to these, or perhaps exceeding 
them in rarity, are the Reformation tracts printed abroad 
during the reign of Henry VIII, such as ‘‘ The Testament of 
Tracy,” ‘The Hunting of the Roman Fox,’ Tyndale’s 
““ Wicked Mammon ”’ (1528), ‘‘ Practyse of Prelates ’’ (1530), 
“Epistle of St. John” (1531), ‘‘ Obedience of a Christian 
Man” (1535), and so on. Many of these bear the false 
imprint of Marlborough in the land of Hesse, by Hans Luft, 
and it has only recently been shown that they were really 
printed at Antwerp under the protection of the English colony 
there. Amateurs of fine printing will desire Geofroy 
Tory’s ‘“‘ Champfleury,”’ though there are a number of execrably 
printed early English tales and chap-books which will fetch 
higher prices still, The only perfect copy known of 
Turbervile’s ‘‘ Epitaphs ”’ in its original binding is accompanied 
by his books on Falconry and Hunting. 


THE FUTURE OF LIBRARIES AND MusEuMs.—A Government 
department has at last woke up to the existence of Public 
Libraries, and had a glimmering of the part they may be 
made to play in the development of education and intellectual 
life. For half a century these libraries have existed on 
sufferance. They have been neglected and starved through 
the initial mistake of making the Public Library Acts only 
permissive, and limiting the income of the libraries toa penny 
rate, except where enlightened councils have obtained 
Parliamentary authority to increase this. With the reduction 
of the real value of the penny-rate income, the libraries 
have now arrived at the last pass. 


The Ministry of Reconstruction has now issued a “ Third 
Interim Report of the Adult Education Committee”’ on 
‘ Libraries and Museums,” which, in spite of the clumsiness 
and obscurity of its style, should be carefully studied by all 
who are interested in intellectual progress. Fifty-seven 
per cent. of the population are now served by public libraries— 
in England, 62, in Scotland, 50, in Wales, 46, in Ireland, 28 per 
cent. Public libraries differ from schools in not being partly 
under local and partly under central control; they are 
managed entirely by local authorities, that is, they are not a 
national system. London, for example—not to mention 
Greater London—has more than a score of library authorities, 
and a still larger number of library systems, with no co- 
operation and no intelligent mapping-out of areas and 
centres. This state of things is wasteful, and it fails to provide 
for the wants of the public. The Committee would (1) abolish 
the rate limit, (2) give County Councils the power to establish 
systems of rural libraries, and (3) unite educational and library 
administration. Objections to dual control by the local 
Education Authorities and the Library Authorities are 
carefully discussed, especially the fear that mechanical 
organization would tend to stereotype the libraries and suppress 
local influences. But under a liberal view of education, it 
is urged, “ the library is part of the educational fabric,’ and 
close co-operation is essential. 

Proceeding with the need for ‘‘ mobilizing the resources 
of libraries to ensure their maximum efficiency,’ for both 
the technical student and the general reader, the Report 
outlines a scheme for correlating our public libraries with 
branch and central] industrial libraries, with university and 
other libraries, and with a great central circulating library 
from which the temporary needs of any of these could be 
satisfied. This points to a wider development of the 
Central Library for Students in Tavistock Square, which, it 
is shown by figures, could provide for any conceivable demands 
at a very moderate cost per volume circulated. 

The Report also deals with Museums, which are in a like 
desperate case, their maximum allowance being a halfpenny 
rate. Libraries, Museums, Art Galleries, must be considered 
together, and ultimately perhaps even such civilizing 
institutions as the People’s Theatre and the Botanic Garden 
will be recognized as coming into the same purview. 
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Science 
ON LEARNING SCIENCE 


T is a well-known fact that a really intelligent child 
I finds great difficulty in believing that the earth 
is round. Stupid children, on the other hand, 
believe anything they are told. The difficulty experienced 
by the first child is due to the fact that, in however 
elementary a way, it is conscious of the implications of the 
statement. The stupid child seems to be unaware that 
the statement has any implications; it seems able to 
accept almost any statement in some curiously bare, 
unrelated fashion. Hermann Bahr has an interesting 
and amusing story of how profoundly his faith in his 
father was shaken when the latter, @ propos of a sunset, 
told the young boy that in reality it was the earth that 
turned round and not the sun. Completely overwhelming 
objections to this statement rose instantly in young 
Hermann’s mind, and, outraged by this insult to his 
intelligence, he preserved a hurt and dignified silence 
that lasted for days. 

We notice the same essential difference in schoolboys 
and university students, and, in fact, in men of any ages 
Perhaps the majority of men, and less certainly of 
children, have but little sense of the implications of a 
statement. The sense of implications does not necessarily 
involve the ability to discover the implications—that is 
a comparatively rare gift. It acts rather in a negative 
manner, making the student restless under a subtly 
illogical presentation of a case, or leaving the schoolboy 
frankly mutinous at the end of a sermon. It is not a gift 
which makes a rapid learner, although its absence will 
prevent a man from ever knowing a subject properly. 
It is unfortunate that education, as practised in this 
country, does not sufficiently take into account this 
very desirable inhibition. The text-book plays a very 
large part in contemporary education, and most text- 
books are designed for those who can swallow statements 
at great speed. That delicate web of doubt, of half- 
seen alternative explanations, which comes into the mind 
of the intelligent student when confronted with the highly 
dogmatic statements and somewhat perfunctory “ proofs ” 
of many modern text-books, counts as sheer loss in the 
examination race. This is especially true of scientific 
text-books, which are usually conceived on an entirely 
wrong plan, judged from the standpoint of rational 
education. Statements which are the final expression 
of very difficult and slowly acquired abstractions are 
presented in all their nakedness, and followed by a collection 
of ‘‘examples.”” The glib student learns these statements 
as if he were learning a foreign language, and soon 
masters the tricks necessary to apply them. I have 
known such students able to solve very difficult 
problems and yet entirely unable to meet, in any way, 
a sceptical attack upon the fundamental theorem 
they employ. The fact is that this method of teaching 
science is psychologically unnatural, and the knowledge 
acquired on this method is largely sham knowledge. 
While it may not be true that the child passes through 
“cultural epochs ”’ in its mental growth, it is true that 
it will feel many of the hesitations and difficulties 
experienced by the men who first formulated the concepts 
how presented to it for its instant acceptance. It is 
for this reason that the best method of teaching a science 
1s probably the historic method. In this way not only 
are many doubts fairly met instead of being merely 
repressed, but the exact portée of a statement and possible 
lines of extension are much more clearly seen. The effect 
of the modern text-book is to make the intelligent student 
feel that he is remarkably unintelligent ; the text-book 
writer is so terribly cocksure, 
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But if the historic method must be rejected as too lengthy 
one may plead for its partial application. Let the text- 
book give the broad outlines, and let the student supple- 
ment these by reading, wherever possible, the standard 
memoirs written by the original discoverers. In this 
way he will gain something much more valuable than a 
more thorough acquaintance with his subject; he will 
learn something of the mental gesture of the true man of 
science, something very different from the glittering 
efficiency of the text-book writer. Consider, for instance, 
the following passage from Newton, writing on the theory 
of light: He discusses a corpuscular theory, and continues : 

But they, that like not this, may suppose light any other 
corporeal emanation, or any impulse or motion of any other medium 
or zthereal spirit diffused through the main body of ether, or 
what else they can imagine proper for this purpose. To avoid 
dispute, and make this hypothesis general, let every man here 
take his fancy; only whatever light be, I suppose it consists of 
rays differing from one another in contingent circumstances, 
as bigness, form, or vigour. 

The subject here becomes alive in a way it never does 
in the text-book. It is of the greatest importance that 
the student should see, not merely the results, but the 
avenues of approach. He will gain more confidence in 
his own powers and more interest in the subject. 

For those people also who, without being students, 
take an interest in science, the reading of original memoirs 
may be recommended. Much of the science they learn 
in this way will be wrong, but they will see it as something 
thoroughly human and, it may be, as something thoroughly 
sympathetic. The text-book has an air of infallibility 
which is very repellent, and it is difficult to avoid associating 
this with the scientific man. But it is merely a manifesta- 
tion of the same tendency that produces stereotyped 
restaurants. A reading of the old memoirs shows science 
as tentative, imaginative, courageous. They show that 
the man of science is a humanist. ‘ 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 

Eugenics Education Society, 4.45.—Discussion on 
‘How a Knowledge of Eugenics will help Imperial 
Development,” to be opened by Major Leonard 
Darwin. 


Mon., 7. 
TuEs., 8. 


THE joint session of the Aristotelian Society, the British 
Psychological Society and the Mind Association, to be held at 
Bedford College, Regent’s Park, from July 11 to July 14, 
promises to be very interesting. The first paper is by Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, on Propositions and their meaning. This 
should provide a good, if somewhat technical, debate. The 
symposium on “Instinct and the Unconscious,” at which Dr. 
C. G. Jung will be present, should prove a good “ draw” 
in view of the present popularity of the subject. An equally 
interesting discussion is promised on ‘‘ Time, Space and 
Material: are they, and, if so, in what Sense, the Ultimate 
Data of Science ?’’ The modern Electron Theory and the 
Principle of Relativity are doubtless responsible for much 
of the interest scientific men now display in these fundamental 
questions. Traditional philosophic inquiries are represented 
by Sunday’s symposium : ‘‘ Can Individual Minds be included 
in the Mind of God?’ The last symposium, “Is there 
Knowledge by Acquaintance ? ’’ will be attended by Dr. G. E. 
Moore, but, unfortunately, Mr. Bertrand Russell is not amongst 
the list of speakers. 

THE nation owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. James Buchanan, 
who purchased the Deck-Log of H.M.S. Victory (September 
19, 1805—January 15, 1806) at Messrs. Sotheby’s on Monday 
last for £5,009 in order to present it to the nation “‘ asa tribute 
of admiration and thanksgiving to our glorious Navy.” 
This Deck-Log was kept by the Master of Nelson’s flagship, 
Thomas Atkinson, and is the original of the fair-copy already 
in the Public Record Office. Atkinson became Master of 
Nelson’s ship the Theseus in 1796, and served with Nelson 
in the same capacity in all his great engagements up to and 
including Trafalgar. 








SOCIETIES 


PHILOLOGICAL.— June 6.—Sir Israel Gollanez, President, in the 
chair.—Dr. H. Bradley gave his annual report of his editorial work 
on the Oxford English Dictionary. Stratus-Styx he has passed for 
press, and he is working at W. Mr. Onions has completed the 
section Sweep-Sz. When these are published, the Dictionary will 
be complete from A to T, down to the middle of the tenth and last 
volume. Of the final half-volume, Dr. Craigie has got the whole of 
Vin type. There remain only U (partly done by Dr. Craigie), 
W, X, Y, Z. After thanking helpers, Dr. Bradley discussed various 
words. 

The verb stroke, &c., was very prominent in the eighteenth 
century, owing to the actions of Valentine Greatrakes in his “‘ strok- 
ing’’ cure. It was also a feature of touching for the king’s evil. 
Stroll, first appearing in the seventeenth century, is a High German 
word, brought by our soldiers from abroad. It meant to wander 
without settled habitation. Our usual modern sense is late. Strong, 
with comparative strenger as well as stronger, has a great variety of 
applications, and therefore has a long heading. Most of these 
applications are still current. The obsolete uses are generally 
modifications of the sense ‘‘ severe, harsh,’’ which is prominent in 
Continental Teutonic. Down to the seventeenth century the 
adjective often served as an intensive epithet to words of oppro- 
brium like “‘ thief,’’ ‘‘ traitor,’’ ‘‘ treason.” 

The verb struggle has not been very satisfactorily treated in 
dictionaries, which do not distinctly recognize that the notion 
primarily expressed by the word is that of wrestling with an adver- 
sary. While the verb is found in Chaucer, the substantive struggle 
seems to date only from 1692. The phrase “ struggle for life,’’ 
made famous by Darwin’s specialized use, gave rise to the French 
formation ‘‘ struggle-for-lifeur,’” which (corrupted into ‘ strugfor- 
lifeur ’’) has some currency in France, and has been jocularly used 
by English journalists. 

The use of study for a room set apart for purposes of study occurs 
in English as early as 1303 ; the medieval Latin studium in this sense 
is much older. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries study was 
often used for studium—a seat of learning, as a university or 
college. The obsolete senses of stuff, subst. and verb, often 
give occasion for misunderstanding to readers of early texts. Thus 
“to stuff a castle with soldiers ’’ now suggests the idea of overcrowd- 
ing, which is no part of the original meaning. 


Stunt, originally a term of American athletics, is defined in the 
1900 Supplement to Webster’s Dictionary as ‘“‘ an act which is 
striking for the skill, strength, or the like, required to do it ; a feat.” 
Early in the twentieth century it seems to have come into use, with 
extended sense, among British soldiers ; and during the late war it 
acquired general currency in a great variety of applications. Stupid, 
now a term of contempt for mental dullness, meant stupefied, 
apathetic, etc. ‘‘ There is no pity in the stupid grave ”’ (seventeenth 
century). Stumbling-block was invented by Tyndale ; but of fifteenth- 
century ‘‘stumble at a block,” 7.e., tree stump. Waft, vb., 
formed from wafter (seventeenth-century waughter), is probably 
from G. or Low Germ. Wachter, though no evidence of such use 
of the word has been found. 


ZooLoGicaL.—June 17.—Prof. E. W. MacBride, Vice-President, 
in the chair—The Secretary read a report on the additions to the 
menagerie during May.—Mr. J. T. Carter gave a résumé of his paper 
on the ‘‘ Occurrence of Denticles on the Snout of Xiphias.’’—Miss 
L. E. Cheesman exhibited some living specimens of light-giving 
beetles from Cuba.—Dr. C. W. Andrews communicated his paper on 
“* New Species of Zeuglodons and a Leathery Turtle from the Eocene 
of Southern Nigeria.’"—Mr. Edward Heron-Allen described the 
experiments he had been carrying out, in collaboration with Mr. 
Arthur Earland, on the cultivation of Verneuilina polystropha Reuss 
in hypertonic sea-water and gem sand, and illustrated his remarks 
with a series of lantern-slides. 

In the absence of the authors, the following communications were 
taken as read : ‘‘ Equatorial and other Species and Genera of African 
Ichneumonide,”’ by Mr. Claude Morley ; (1) ‘‘ A List of the Snakes 
of West Africa from Mauritania to the French Congo,” and (2) ‘“‘A 
List of the Snakes of North Africa,’ by Prof. G. A. Boulenger ; and 
“‘Crustacea from the Falkland Islands collected by Mr. Rupert 
Vallentin : Part III.,”’ by the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. 

This meeting closed the session 1918-19. The next meeting for 
scientific business will be held on Tuesday, October 21. 


METEOROLOGICAL.— June 18.—Sir Napier Shaw, President, in 
the chair, 

A paper by Col. Sir Charles Close, entitled ‘‘ Note on the 
Rainfall at Southampton and London during a Period of 57 Years 
(1862-1918),”” was read. The variations in rainfall in England are 
so great that any seasonal period can only be detected by the study 
of many years’ statistics. Even when the statistics are available 
for a long period, the form in which they are usually published does 
not readily iend itself to a clear appreciation of the existence of a 
simple seasonal period. Thus the monthly means are usually 
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uncorrected for variation in the lengths of the months, ang 
the custom of treating the months separately produces an effect of 
discontinuity. If, however, after correcting for monthly inequali- 
ties, the accumulation of rainfall, reckoning from any fixed date, is 
tabulated and plotted, the rainfall assumes a more regular aspect. 
If further, from these monthly figures of accumulation, we deduct 
the average precipitation, the remaining figures approximate to a 
simple sine curve, with an annual period. The irregularities left 
over occur chiefly in September and October.—A ‘‘ Note on Torna- 
does,” by Lieut. J. Logie, R.A.F., aimed at showing that no con- 
vection currents are capable of producing tornadoes of the intensity 
claimed for some of these storms.—The paper by Capt. D. Brunt, 
entitled ‘‘ A Periodogram Analysis of the Greenwich Temperature 
Records,” discussed the monthly mean temperatures at Greenwich 
for the years 1841 to 1890.—-The fourth paper presented was ‘“‘ On 
the Propagation of Sound in the Atmosphere,”’ by Lieut. G. Green. 


LINNEAN.— June 19.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, President, in the 
chair. 

Prof. Vernon H. Blackman, Dr. W. T. Calman, Mr. R. Swainson 
Hall, Mr. C. Tenison White, Mr. Edwin Ashby, and Dr. R. Colquhoun 
McLean were elected Fellows. 

The first paper was by Mr. T. A. Dymes, “‘ Notes on the Life. 
history of the Yellow Flag (Iris pseudacorus, Linn.), with Special 
Reference to the Seeds and Seedlings during their First Year.” 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Tull Walsh and Dr. E. J. Salisbury added some 
observations. 

Dr. G. H. Rodman showed the egg-case of a spider, Cyrtavachne 
tuberculifera, from Cannes, and explained its structure by lantern- 
slides. It had been identified by Mr. Eugéne Simon ; hitherto 
unknown, it corresponds to those of tropical species of the same 
genus. 

Mr. S. L. Moore followed with ‘‘ A Contribution to the Flora of 
Australia,” containing notices of rare, and descriptions of new, 
Australian plants preserved in the British Museum. Dr. A. B, 
Rendle pointed out the interest of this paper, and the curious fate 
which had befallen so many fine coflections of Australian plants, as 
those of Banks and Solander, Robert Brown, and others. 

The remaining papers, in the absence of their authors, were read 
in title : ‘‘ Selenariade and other Bryozoa,” by Mr. A. W. Waters; 
“* Studies on some Flagellata,’’ by Dr. E. Penard ; and ‘‘ Report on 
the Stomatopoda and Macrurous Decapoda collected by Mr. Cyril 
Crossland in the Sudanese Red Sea,’’ by Dr. Walter M. Tattersall. 

Dr. J. R. Leeson exhibited Lemna minor in flower, under a simple 
magnification. 

The next meeting will be held on Thursday, November 6. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 26.—Sir Hercules Read, 
President, in the chair. 

The following were elected Honorary Fellows: Professor J. H, 
Breasted, Professor Pierre Paris, Professor Paul Gerdrizet, M. 
Léon Coutil, Professor Federico Halbherr, Professor Paolo Orsi, 
Dr. Haakon Shetelig and Dr. Valerios Stais. 

Mr. Ralph Griffin and Mr. Mill Stephenson read a paper on two 
rolls of arms, one belonging to the Fitzwilliam Museum and the 
other to Mr. Everard Green, Somerset Heraid, with remarks on 
similar rolls and a suggestion as to their common origin. The paper 
was illustrated by the two rolls in question and also by another 
belonging to the College of Arms. Of the two rolls with which 
the paper dealt, that belonging to Mr. Green was written about 
1500, and was clearly copied from that belonging to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, which in turn appears to have been copied from that 
belonging to the College. The common ancestor of these two rolls 
and of others was probably written towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, and is possibly the roll belonging to the College of Arms, 


Asiatic SociETY OF BENGAL.—May 7.—A paper by Messrs 
N. Annandale and H. G. Carter, entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Vegetation 
of Seistan,’’ wasread. The paper was based primarily on a collection 
of plants made (mainly in desert country and in the Hamun-i- 
Helmand or lake-basin of Seistan) in November and December, 
1918. A list of these plants was given, and an attempt made 
to estimate the more conspicuous characters of the vegetation 
of several different types of environment, viz. the stony desert, 
the alluvial plain, the banks of streams of saline water, and the 
Hamun. Among the more interesting points brought out were 
the correlation between conspicuous colours and poisonous qualities 
in the plants of the desert, the different effects of soluble salts 
on the growth of different grasses, and the production of stiff 
bayonet-like leaves in the same group in halophytic conditions. 
Specimens of plants illustrating these and other points were 
exhibited. 


Dr. L. P. Tessitori presented “‘ A Progress Report on the Work 
done during the Year 1918 in connection with the Bardic and 
Historical Survey of Rajputana.’’ In this report he gave an 
account of the manuscripts he received and purchased in the territory 
of Bikanir, the works which he edited and published for the State, 
and the exploration he carried on in search of antiquarian remains 
during 1918. 
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Fine Arts 
THE EXTREME CASE 


LETTRES DE PAUL GauGuIN A G.-D. DE MONFREID. Précédées 
d’un Hommage par V. Segalen. Avec 8 reproductions. (Paris, 
Crés. 5 fr.) 


a E sacrificed everything to his art.” 
The words might occur, and probably do, in 


the works of the widows of Royal Academicians: 
«« Spending every autumn in Italy or our Berkshire home, 
Sir William sacrificed everything te his art. Art is an 
exacting mistress, as he would often inform young 
aspirants who had come to ask his advice on this all- 
important subject, frequently asking them to stop on to 
lunch, so that it was quite a toss-up whom some great lady 
or other would find herself sitting next to. But my 
husband was quite indifferent to such contretemps, and 
I think never happier than when... .”” The words flow 
on until they carry Sir William to his last resting-place 
in the Abbey. 

Paul Gauguin was not young when he made this 
sacrifice. A middle-aged bourgeois, for eleven years he 
had worked in a Paris bank, and been a _ model 
husband and father at home. Heaven knows why he 
made it. He began to paint as a pupil of Pissarro, 
first on Sundays, then “ tous les jours”; then gave up 
his bank and his family, and drifted to Tahiti; then, 
gcing further still, went native in the Marquesas Islands ; 
to die at fifty-five of worry, of poverty, and ot a mixture 
of tropical and Parisian diseases. He left nothing behind 
him there except some canvases, an armful of bastards, 
and a little carving. Here is a case more extreme than 
that which was in Sir William’s widow’s mind, and, 
like all extreme cases, it must be examined carefully : 
it may throw light upon a most complex and reputable 
person—oneself. Just as the extremist St. Catherine of 
Siena elucidates our religious impulses, and the extreme 
abstraction of the Economic Man elucidates our economic, 
so may Gauguin elucidate the impulse to “ sacrifice every- 
thing for art,” which is as widespread as the desire for 
God or Mammon, and which beats, though with seemly 
feebleness, in the breasts of us all. 

Not even in Michelangelo did the impulse appear in 
purer form. Though Michelangelo sacrificed everything, he 
was distracted by other claims : he minded about his 
nephew, he fell into hate or love. Gauguin contains no 
such alloy—no unselfishness or generosity or dignity, 
not even much intelligence or wit. There are moments 
when he is “ decent’ or “interesting,” but they are 
exceptional. From the woilds of morality and _ intellect 
he beckons us equally away. Nothing matters to him 
except pictures, and all he asks from us is brushes, canvas, 
tubes, and food, so that he could produce them. We 
tefused—one could not be sure that the pictures would 
sell ; Sir William, usually so encouraging, had characterized 
them as an “ insult.” And in consequence Gauguin lacked 
money, and his letters to de Monfreid from the South Seas 
are mainly a whine about francs: 

Chaudet depuis 4 mois ne m’a pas écrit un mot... S’il était 
faché vous le sauriez. Tous les mois le cafetier doit lui donner 
150fr. Je les aurais que cela m’aiderait toujours un peu, ainsi que 
les 200fr. que vous dites rester 4 mon avoir. Ne serait-c e qu 
25fr., il faut me les envoyer. . . . Dire que je ne peux 
ry 2,500fr. par an réguli¢rement : tandis que D en gagne 
Or again: 


Pendant mon dernier séjour en France j’ai été aussi gracieux 
que possible pour les W. ; toujours ma bourse 4 la main. 
D’eux, point de lettres. J'ai chargé W de recouvrer en Mai 
800fr. qui m’étaient dus pour cette époque; (pas un mot: pas 
d'argent) . . . Tandis que l’Etat achéte 300 francs sur sa demande 
a titre de fonctionnaire une toile de Z . .. 
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These extracts—each of them with its fretful «‘tandis que” 
—are typical. It is not that Gauguin was a misanthrope : 
he was too unphilosophic to condemn humanity. He was 
merely annoyed that D. and Z. should have what 
he hadn’t. In easier circumstances he would not have 
written about them to de Monfreid, nor indeed have 
written to de Monfreid at all. He could do without 
sympathy. But de Monfreid might send him paints, 
dahlia tubers, mandolin strings, and above all francs. 
Consequently he wrote—queer savage begging letters: 
the Extreme Case needs money from his fellows, nothing 
else, and offers nothing in return, not even a theory of life. 


Gauguin was, however, a normal being physically, and 
the fact that he happened to have a body led him to 
some generalizations that must not be too seriously taken. 
«« Maison du Jouir ”’ was carved on his hut in the Marquesas, 
and inside were two texts addressed to ladies only, one 
of them announcing ‘‘ Soyez amoureuses et vous serez 
heureuses,”’ and the other, ‘‘ Soyez mystérieuses et vous 
serez heureuses.” M, Segalen, in his eloquent and 
fascinating introduction, preaches a little on these texts, 
Lut surely the less said about them the better: they throw 
no light upon the artist’s mind. It is true that Gauguin 
had women to live with him when sufficient francs arrived ; 
that he felt, sometimes for six months, an interest in his 
latest child, and that he wrote, “ L’animalité qui est en 
nous n’est pas tant & mépriser qu’on veut bien le dire.” 
But he also wrote, ‘‘ Laissons ces sales bourgeois—méme 
s'ils sont nos enfants—a leur sale place, et continuons 
l’ceuvre commencée’’ ; and this—this, and nothing else— 
is his philosophy. He was not a limner of Polynesian 
beauty, as M. Segalen, anxious to celebrate la femme, 
suggests. Nor could he have painted indecently, as the 
missionaries asserted, for the reason that he gave up all 
for his art, and such a man, even if he tries to be indecent, 
is seduced during the attempt by something yet more 
fascinating. Viewed in the light of this temperament, how 
feeble do ‘‘ Soyez amouieuses” and its pendant become ! 
In the Marquesas, on the walls of the hut, they meant 
much, because pictures by Gauguin attended them to 
lend felicity. So can the text “Gloria, gloria, gloria” 
borrow from an Italian altarpiece a glory not its own. 
But the actual words teach us no more about life 
than does the doxology: they proceed from the duller 
parts of the painter’s mind. 

What, then, was this ‘‘ ccuvre commencée’”’ for which he 
sacrificed his wife, family, friends, income, personal 
cleanliness and life ? The present reviewer is not competent 
tosay. Aseries of photographs should conclude the article, 
but in their absence we may listen to what Gauguin 
says himself—always bearing in mind that words are not 
his medium and that he may be misleading us. 


His account of the process of creation reads convincingly 
enough. He thinks that there is a moment “ou des 
sentiments extrémes sont en fusion au plus profond de 
l’étre,”’ suddenly to burst forth in the lava-stream of 
creative thought: much may have gone on previously, 
but this is the first moment of which the artist is aware; 
reason had nothing to do with it, and he should not correct 
its products by the light of reason, saying afterwards, 
“T have got that arm too long.’’ (Michelangelo knew 
a similar process.) And, as we should expect, it leads 
away from the realistic imitation of nature: if the 
picture bears the impress of that supreme moment all is 
well, and the distortion justified. Is or is not the arm 
too long ? 


Oui et non. Non, surtout attendu qu’A mesure que vous 
l’allongez, vous sortez de la vraisemblance pour arriver 4 la fable. 
. . . Si Bouguereau faisait un bras trop long, ah oui! que lui 
resterait-il, puisque sa vision n’est que la, a cette précision stupide 
qui nous rive a la chaine de la réalité matérielle. 








This theory may lead to Symbolism, but it did not in 
Gauguin’s case. Symbolism had attracted him in Paris, 
but he soon broke away. “‘ Une croix, des flammes.. . 
V'lan, ¢a y est, le Symbolisme.”” Though he distorted 
Nature, he dared not abandon her, and when he painted 
his masterpiece (as he terms it) men are men, the idol an 
idol, and trees, trees. 


The title of this masterpiece is “ D’ot venons-nous, 
que sommes-nous, ow allons-nous?”’ its theme is human 
destiny, the canvas five yards by two, the tone “ bleu 
et vert Véronése,’’ against which the nudes stand out 
boldly. Birth is to the right, Death to the left—not 
1epresented directly, but by figures near to those states ; 
in the centre a huge Polynesian plucks fruit. Behind are 
the Vanity of speculation and the Certainty of some other 
existence, though it may be an existence that annihilates 
this. ‘‘ Tout sc passe au bord d’un ruisseau sous bois. 
Dans le fond, la mer, puis les montagnes de J’ile voisine.” 
Such is Gaugvin’s description, and it should be read 
attentively by all who would ynderstand themselves, 
for as soon as the picture was finished he triea to commit 
suicide ; he had been in extreme misery throughout. 


N’ayant rien recu de Chaudet, ma santé tout a coup presque 
rétablie, c’est-a-dire sans plus de chance de mourir naturellement, 
jai voulu me tuer. Je suis parti me cacher dans la montagne 
ou mon cadavre aurait été dévoré par les fourmis. Je n’avais 
pas de revolver, mais j’avais de l’arsenic que j’avais thésaurisé 
durant ma maladie d’eczéma: est-ce la dose qui était trop forte, 
ou bien le fait des vomissements qui ont annulé I’action du poison 
en le rejetant, je ne sais. Enfin, aprés une nuit de terribles 
souffrances, je suis rentré au logis. 


Seven hundred francs then airived from Chaudet, 
also 150 from Mautira, and he painted five years longer. 
His end, when it did come, was less characteristic: it 
was tarnished by an unselfish act. He had reported 
a gendarme for selling native women off the Marquesas. 
The facts were undisputed, but the local magistrate upheld 
the gendarme and sentenced Gauguin to three months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 francs. He had to 
appeal. ‘Toutes ces piéoccupations me tuent,”’ he 
wrote, and they did: in the spring of 1903 the Extreme 
Case passed away, and his effects were disposed of by 
auction. 


“Oui va-t-il?’’ The missionaries whom M. Segalen inter- 
viewed did not know. It is difficult to think of him in 
any well-constructed heaven, or climbing the rungs of 
any astral ladder. On earth he was at once everything 
and nething, and what place have such in a Beyond ? 
He might be sent to Hell, of course, or he might be told 
that his sins were forgiven him because his pictures were 
so good. But both of these judgments feel unsatis- 
factory, and it is simpler to suppose that annihilation, 
aosolute and eternal, closes such a career as this. He 
sacrificed everything to his art, remember—and no one 
who does remember will ever dare to write the phrase 
again—and in that sacrifice he would gladly have included 
whatever experience the life beyond death may provide. 
Perhaps he made an agreement to this effect with Lucifer, 
Son of the Morning, whose statue, crumbling and obese, 
M. Segalen half thinks he may have found, enthroned 
in a shed between the Maison du Jouir and the sea. 


E. M. F. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY’s sale of engravings, drawings and pictures 
on June 23 realized £2,383 for 329 lots, among which were the 
engravings ‘‘Maternal Affection,’ by T. Cheesman after R. Westall, 
printed in colours, £86 (Ellis & Smith); ‘‘ Mrs. Braddyll,’”’ after 
Reynolds, signed proof, £55 (Vicars); ‘‘ Warren Hastings,” 
by T. Watson after Reynolds, £46 (Allen); ‘ Lady Christine 
Reede Ginkel,” by S. W. Reynolds after R. Cosway, in colours, 
£39 (W. Sabin) ; and “ Side Box Sketches,” by S. Alken after T. 
Rowlandson, in colours, {35 (W. Sabin). 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


Goupit GALLERY. Paintings and Drawings by Sylvia Gosse. 


GRAVES GALLERIES. Water-colours by H. F. Waring and 
Tatton Winter, R.B.A. 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT OFFICES. War Pictures by 
Capt. G. E. Butler, R.W.A. 


Mappox GALLERIES. United Guild of Arts, Crafts and 
Letters: Eighth Fortnightly Exhibition. 


Miss Sytvia GosseE is the artist of the unexpected. So 
determined is she to find new motifs, to discover in nature 
the unusual grouping, to find personal harmonies, that often 
she is led to present what seems to be strange segments of 
pictures. There is a deliberate, and often fine, selection 
in her work, but it is sometimes too self-contained ; the natural 
sequence of the objects of which her compositions are con- 
structed is disdained, and in consequence, however well the 
balance may be achieved, we yet have a feeling that the 
picture is unnaturally confined within the limits of its frame. 
It seems often as though the artist herself goes about life 
with a square window to her eye. But she is getting the 
better of this ; there are far fewer pictures with this tendency 
than were in her last exhibition; her frame is spreading. 
On the other hand, her personal indebtedness to Mr. Sickert 
has increased ; she has borrowed even his cult of the wrought- 
iron bedstead. Nevertheless, Miss Gosse is an artist of power 
and originality, especially responsive to the charms of still 
life and of flowers. ‘“‘ A Country Posy” (95) and “ Poin- 
settias’’ (97) are excellent examples of her sensitiveness 
towards the delicacy of these most delicate subjects for the 
painter’s art. 

Mr. Tatton Winter is a conventional artist whose work 
would do well for reproduction by the cheap aquatint process 
so popular in France before the war. Out of twenty-four 
pictures, six have the same arrangement in the sky. Mr. 
Waring is better; he is more experimental, has more form, 
and uses colour more intelligently. He achieves a certain 
dramatic result in his sun and shadow effects, notably in 
no. 41, “‘ The Hills of Surrey from Bury.” 


Captain Butler gives us little or no fresh data of the War. 
He is primarily a landscape painter, using Flanders as a 
landscape motif, and his work lacks emotional grasp. He 
is too much occupied with his manner to let any matter 
creep through, though in no. 61, ‘‘ Red Lodge, Hyde Park 
Corner,”’ he has found a composition which is less conventional 
than his ordinary. 

The theory upon which the Maddox Street Galleries are 
founded may be either beneficial or pernicious, according 
to whether the idea that there is a widespread desire for art, 
and that there are numerous young and promising artists 
struggling for recognition, is true or false. If the idea is 
true, then a gallery open to all exhibitors for a small fee is 
excellent, and the public will seek them out. If, on the other 
hand, it is false, then a gallery of this sort only encourages 
the mediocre artist, who cannot gain a place in any competitive 
show by his own talent, and who yet is convinced in his mind 
that he is misunderstood, to thrust his work upon the public ; 
and if the taste of the public is deteriorated, a gallery such 
as this but helps further to put it into touch with the mediocre 
art. Another danger of the idea lies in the fact that there 
must inevitably be hundreds of inefficient artists, who have 
their vanity, to every good unrecognized one, 
and these bad ones will swamp the good ones, driving away 
the public which is seeking good art. The ‘Salon des 
Indépendants "’ flourished because in Paris there is a real 
public interest in Art; the “ Allied Artists’ keeps its head 
above water because it is backed by a body of sincere and 
efficient artists. The Maddox Street Galleries, without the 
one or the other, are in a very treacherous position. J.G. 


On June 16 Messrs. Agnew purchased two drawings of Copley 
Fielding at Christie’s for £399; a small Venetian drawing by 
Birket Foster was bought by Mr. Sampson for £173 5s. Sir William 
Orpen’s “‘ Lady in Black,”’ 434ins. by 204ins., went for £120 15s. ; 
a landscape by M. Rousseau, 9fins. by 15}ins., for £120 145s. 
(Sampson) ; and three flower pieces, Tins, by 5ins., each, by Fantin 
Latour, for £246 15s, (Sampson). 
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STAINED GLASS 


TT" Victoria and Albert Museum has acquired, by the 

generosity of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., a gift of 
very great value and importance—the collection 
of stained glass which occupied five windows of the corridor 
leading from the entrance in Exhibition Road. 

By this addition the Museum collection ot stained glass 
is immensely strengthened, particularly ‘in directions where 
strengthening was needed. The earliest items are four small 
panels of French glass of the latter part of the 13th century. 
Two of these represent scenes from the Temptation in the 
Wilderness ; the subjects of the other panels, evidently 
contemporary, are the Miracle of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, and a scene from the life of St. Nicholas. In 
these specimens the “ medallion window” type continues 
essentially unchanged, with the balanced arrangement of 
strong but simple colouring familiar in the windows of 
Canterbury or in the glass in the Museum reputed to be from 
the Sainte Chapelle in Paris. 

Apart from these four French panels, the glass in the 
Collection is entirely of German and Swiss origin, and provides 
material for studying the distinctive developments of the 
art, particularly in the Rhine Valley, towards the close of 
the Gothic period and during the Renaissance. Stained 
glass, like other branches of art, was backward in its evolution 
in the lands of the Empire, so that changes of style came 
about some half-century later than the analogous changes 
in France, the chief home of the art, and later even than 
inEngland. This fact is well illustrated by the panel, probably 
German, representing the figure of a woman, crowned, standing 
between two pinnacles and accompanied by the words in 
Lombardic letters, ‘‘ Domina Agnes Vxor Sva.” Virtually 
the same technique is here found as in the 13th-century 
French pieces described above. The work is essentially a 
mosaic of colour with a sparing use of painted lines and washes 
to suggest modelling: indeed, the pinnacles are treated 
as flat ornament without the least suggestion of contour. 
Yet the details of the costume and the pose of the figure 
show beyond mistake that the date cannot be earlier than 
the beginning of the 14th century. Another specimen of 
the 14th century, but slightly later in date, is the panel figure 
of St. Michael weighing a soul, a composition full of the almost 
ferocious spirit by which much work of this period is pervaded. 
This specimen is noteworthy for the highly skilful use of the 
“needle-point ’’’ by which the design is scratched through 
a thick coating of black paint, as in the feathers of the arch- 
angel’s wings and the beautiful leaf diaper on the intense 
blue background. 

The early tradition of simple colour-harmony still lingers 
in another presentation of St. Michael, in which the saint 
is shown overcoming Satan in the guise of a dragon, a small 
and charming work of the 15th century. Here, however, 
we find a very important development. Not only is modelling 
freely indicated on the figure by painting and finely-worked 
stippling in black, but the use of silver-yellow stain on white 
glass, for the cross of the archangel and his golden hair, is 
the forerunner of a revolutionary change. From this time 
forward there was a tendency to restrict glass coloured in 
the mass in favour of white glass, coloured by painting on 
the surface with stain and enamel pigments. 

It was, however, some time before this change was fully 
completed. Medieval traditions of technique lasted on 
after the Renaissance had set in, the change of style at first 
affecting the outward garb of the art rather than its under- 
lying spirit. Four large compositions of the Cologne School, 
the most important in the Morgan gift, well illustrate this 
transition stage. The first of these is a Crucifixion of about 
1500, with the Blessed Virgin, Mary Magdalene and St. John 
gathered round the Cross. The whole is framed beneath 
@ canopy with traceried open-work top in the Gothic forms 
of which there is already a slight savour of the Re- 
nhaissance. 

Next come two lights from a large picture of the Nativity. 
This work is based on the same designs, by the Meister der 


heiligen Sippe (Master of the Holy Kindred), as a window,: 


erected in 1509, in the nave of Cologne Cathedral. We have 
here a wonderful display of skill in the use of the varied 
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methods by this time at the disposal of the glass-painter, 
without any loss of the quality of translucent colour which 
is the glory of the art. A still further development is seen 
in the other two large panels some twenty or thirty years 
later in date: St. Ursula amongst a group of her maiden 
fellow-martyrs, and St. Helena with the Emperor Constantine. 
In these the’ canopies show fully-developed Renaissance 
details, whilst in the latter iron-red enamel, which first came 
into use in the Netherlands about 1520, is used to lend realism 
to the painting of the faces. The St. Ursula may be attributed 
to Barthel Bruyn; it is from the same window, or another 
of the same series, as a panel in the Kunstgewerbemuseum, 
Berlin, representing St. John the Evangelist. 

In addition to these large works, the collection includes 
a number of small roundels and panels, Swiss as well as 
German, chiefly heraldic, in which the progress of enamel 
painting can be followed through the 16th and 17th centuries. 
One of these medallions dated 1572, depicting Christ and the 
woman of Samaria, bears the name and family coat of arms 
of Jost Amman of Zurich, a celebrated engraver of designs 
for the use of glass-painters as well as other craftsmen. 
Another which must be specially mentioned is a roundel 
of St. George and the Dragon, a work en grisaille showing 
wonderful fineness of execution. 


NOTES ON ART SALES 


On June 24, at Christie's, tapestries from the late Duke of 
Norfolk’s collection and from other sources were sold. Three 
Brussels panels of Antony and Cleopatra, 17th century, fetched 
£3,097 10s., and three Flemish panels of Scriptural subjects, 17th 
century, £693 (Jamjotchian) ; four Brussels panels of Darius and 
Cyrus, £1,890, and two other Brussels panels of classical scenes 
£892 10s. (Souhani) ; two panels of Fontainebleau of Scriptural 
subjects in architectural and floral designs, late 16th century, 
£1,785 (Barber) ; and three panels of Beauvais, Cyrus and Queen 
Tomyris, early 18th century, £1,522 10s. (Kahn). A set of four 
panels of Mortlake of pastoral scenes, 17th century, £1,155; a 
panel of Beauvais, Darius and Alexander, £1,071; two Flemish 
panels, gardens with animals and birds, 16th century, £1,050 ; and 
four panels of Flemish of Diana and Apollo, 17th century, £945, 
were all acquired by the Kent Gallery. 

The total realized by the sale on June 25 at Christie’s of the 
Althorp collection of etchings by old masters was £9,398 17s. 6d. 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Three Trees,’ £1,155; his ‘‘ Christ healing the 
Sick ’’ (second state), £756 ; Van Dyck’s “ The Artist ’’ (first state), 
£577 10s. ; and Diirer’s ‘‘ Nativity,” £399, and ‘‘ St. Hubert,” £378, 
were all bought by Messrs. Colnaghi & Obach. Rembrandt’s 
‘Three Cottages’’ (third state) was sold for £336 (Arthurton). 
On June 26 in the Drummond sale a “ Christ healing the Sick” 
was sold for £220 10s. 

In more than one respect the sale at Christie’s on June 25 and 26 
was a record. It was the occasion of the dispersal of the picture 
collection of the late Sir George A. Drummond, of Montreal, and 
it realized £150,900. The chief item was the portrait of Joseph 
Coymans by Franz Hals, which fetched £2,500 in 1891, the price 
at which it was now bought by Messrs. Agnew being £26,775, the 
highest English auction price fora Hals. Daubigny’s large ‘‘ Retour 
de Troupeau,’”’ bought in 1889 for £3,780, was secured by Lady 
Drummond for £8,190 for presentation to the Art Gallery at 
Montreal. The same artist’s ‘‘ On the Oise,’”’ a panel 15 ins. by 
26ins., fell to Messrs. Knoedler for £3,780 ; and ‘‘ A Woman cutting 
Bread and Butter, with a Boy Praying,” 26ins by 20}ins., by P. de 
Hooghe, sold in 1893 for £2,940, was purchased also by this firm 
for £7,980. Corot’s “ L’Ile Heureuse’”’ was sold for £7,140 (Croal 
Thomson), and his ‘‘ Evening ’’ for £5,040 (Knoedler). There were 
many other Barbizon School pictures at high prices. J. Israels’s 
“Age and Infancy,’’ £5,040 (Wallace); ‘‘ A Girl with Goat and 
Kid,’’ by Matthew Maris, £3,780 (Croal Thomson) ; ‘‘ Ploughing,”’ 
by A. Mauve, £2,625 (Taylor) ; and ‘“‘The Artist in his Studio,” 
by Degas, 154ins. by l0}ins., £2,205 (Colnaghi & Obach), were 
other high prices for modern works. The fine Turner “ Pont 
Ruysdael,”’ sold in 1899 for £5,040, was raised to £6,720 (Knoedler) ; 
and ‘‘ The Sun of Venice leaving Port,’’ 124ins. by 184ins., which 
belonged to Sir W. Q. Orchardson, was bought for £2,205 (Peacock). 
Guardi’s ‘‘ Féte on the Grand Canal, Venice ’’—the gem of the 
whole collection, a brilliant picture—was secured by Messrs. 
Knoedler for £6,510. The portrait of Mariana of Austria, by 
Velasquez, went for £4,095; Van Dyck’s ‘‘Queen Henrietta 
Maria’”’ for £3,885, and Goya’s “ Pepe Illo, the Bull-Fighter,” 
for {2,625 (Gooden & Fox). Turner’s water-colour drawing 
“ Zurich,” which forty years ago was sold for £1,260, was secured 
by Messrs. Agnew for £6,510 ; and Messrs. Gooden & Fox paid 
£2,310 for his drawing ‘‘ Dudley Castle.” 
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Music 
FAUST AND HELEN 


URING the past few weeks a series of concerts has 
D been given at the Wigmore Hall illustrating Italian 
music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Most London concerts appear to be given with the object 
of drawing public attention to particular performers. In 
the present case the performers were a secondary considera- 
tion. The music chosen was, for the most part, well within 
the executive powers of the average English amateur, and 
it was played and sung with a self-effacing simplicity 
that was decidedly attractive. The violinist, Signora 
Mazzuchelli, deserves particular praise for the nobility and 
dignity of her style. Nor was there any startling novelty 
in the programmes themselves. Several pieces were 
marked as being performed for the first time at any concert ; 
a few were described as still in manuscript ; but even then 
the names of Porpora, Zipoli, and Bassani do not suggest 
anything very unfamiliar to educated musicians. 

The objects of the concerts were revealed fairly explicitly 
by a little pamphlet which was given away with the pro- 
gramme. The first and most obvious object was that of 
advertising a collection of old Italian classics, which is 
being issued by a firm of music publishers in Milan. 
The collection is under the general editorship of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, who contributes what is described as a 
‘““ winged preface,”’ the florid style of which has involved 
his translator in some considerable difficulty. The actual 
work of editorship has been entrusted to a number of 
modern Italian composers. Some of these are men of real 
scholarship, notably Domenico Alaleona and Ottorino 
Respighi. In Latin countries there is nothing unusual 
about the combination of antique learning with extreme 
modernism; in England and Germany composers are 
seldom interested in research, and researchers are inclined 
to remain indifferent to modern music. But to judge from 
the music which was performed at the concerts, the general 
level of scholarship in this collection does not seem to be 
so high as it might be. Italians have a certain natural 
understanding for the style of their old classics, and it 
sometimes happens that even when they.modernize them, 
they do so with an audacity that may startle, but does not 
offend. Yet, although it was a relief to be spared the 
heavy-handed style of those new “ Kreisleriana”’ which are 
so fashionable in the violin world, still the pianoforte 
accompaniments, whether they were supplied by Signori 
Pizzetti, Pratella, and the rest, or touched up by the 
pianist of the moment, only too often suggested the last 
century, rather than its predecessors. 

This is the more regrettable in view of the further object 
of this publication, for it is clear that the Italian publishers 
are seizing the opportunity of the moment to capture the 
trade which, in old days, went to Germany. Yet a 
further object seems to be discernible amid the rolling 
periods of Signor D’Annunzio’s prose. He hopes, I[ 
fancy, to capture for Italy not merely the German trade 
in paper and printer’s ink, but the educative influences 
that since the days of Beethoven have, all over the civilized 
world, been almost exclusively German. To the super- 
ficial observer this may seem to be merely another phase of 
the exaggerated horror of Germanism in art which is 
inseparable from the momentary emotions of to-day, or 
rather of yesterday. But beneath all this froth of anti- 
Germanism, there lies a much deeper and more universal 
current of thought. Italy is going back to Scarlatti and 
Marcello, France is going back to Couperin and Rameau, 
England to Byrd and Purcell. The movement has nothing 
to do with the war. It would have run its course, war or 
no war. The whole movement was, in fact, simply 
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a reaction against the nineteenth century. To call 
it a reaction against Germanism is absurd. The music 
of the nineteenth century is in a sense predominantly 
German; but it is also Italian, as I pointed out a few 
weeks ago, @ propos of ‘‘Le Boutique Fantasque.” It 
is to Rossini, Paganini, and Bellini that the German 
romanticism of a hundred years ago owed its most charac- 
teristic musical phraseology. 


The antiquarian movement, which is possibly only the 
prelude to a new romantic movement, has several aspects 
which may well appear irreconcilable. It is in this country 
closely connected with the folk-song movement, and thereby 
with an anti-intellectual tendency which manifests 
itself in an enthusiasm for the religious art of the Middle 
Ages. With this tendency the Italian antiquarian move- 
ment has fortunately nothing to do. The Italian music 
which Signor D’Annunzio wishes to popularize is in fact 
the standard classical music which formed the educational 
basis of the great German composers. If it ever becomes 
widely popular in this country, it will teach us how deeply 
indebted to Italy were such men as J. S. Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. The eighteenth century 
brought about a union of German Faust with Italian 
Helen, from which sprang that Euphorion of music, Mozart. 
But there is yet another aspect of the antiquarian movement 
which has a peculiar interest for modern times. The 
Italian music of the seventeenth century corresponds more 
or less to that phase of the later Renaissance which we call 
the Baroque. There has been for some time, first in 
Germany, and latterly in England, a tendency to revive 
interest in baroque art. We are sick of Ruskin, as we are 
sick of Brahms. And the music of to-day, with its violence, 
its exuberance, its hatred of sentiment, and its exaggeration 
of the grotesque, bears a curious resemblance to the art 
of the seventeenth century. This may seem strange to 
those who have admired Stradella and Scarlatti for their 
purity of line and severity of form. Totake such a view of 
the old composers is to admire a dead body merely because 
it is dead. If the music of the past is worth reviving, it 
must be because it can still express the passion which 
inspired it at its first creation. Epwarp J. DENT. 


Just IntTonaTIon.—The recent performance of “ Sensa,”’ 
at the Etlinger Hall, was of interest to musicians as a practical 
illustration of an unfamiliar scale, the 22 tropos, as it is 
called, the characteristic of which is (if the expression be 
permitted) an 1l-note octave. It must, of course, be dis- 
tinguished from what we call “ pure’’ temperament, which 
concerns the normal octave, and differs from the commoner 
equal temperament only in the non-adjustment of certain 
intervals. A musician whose ear is accustomed to equal 
temperament finds nothing violently strange in such 
tuning; the effect of the sharper fifth and the flatter 
third is, broadly, to make the concords more concordant, 
and in this way to give an added significance to the 
discords; but there is no sensation as of hearing an 
unknown tongue. The 1l-note scale is a different thing 
altogether ; it is in effect a new language, and despite the 
observance of certain familiar devices of rhythm and counter- 
point, the present writer could frankly make neither head 
nor tail of Miss Elsie Hamilton’s incidental music to ‘‘ Sensa.-’ 
How long it would take one to master the idiom is matter for 
conjecture: criticism at present anyway would be simply 
an irrelevance. Miss Schlesinger, the champion of Natural 
Intonation, claims that it greatly enhances the range of 
musical expression and intensifies its psychological effect. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the tendency of 
modern music is to aim at this, not by rejecting equal 
temperament, but rather by accepting it in theory as well 
as in practice, i.e., by dividing the octave into twelve equal 
parts, and selecting from it any combination the composer 
prefers to form his diatonic series. And many of us find 
that even so we get a surfeit of rich and subtle elaboration ; 
what we should get from a 22-note scale, Heaven only knows. 
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CONCERTS 


Miss GLADYS MOGER AND THE ALLIED STRING QUARTET 
gave a concert on June 23 of the works of Mr. John Ireland 
and Dr. Cyril Rootham. Mr. Ireland’s works had all been 
heard before, and do not require criticism ; Dr. Rootham’s 
—a string quartet and some songs—were unfamiliar. They 
were of great interest; Dr. Rootham is concerned for the 
moment mainly with the technical problem of working out 
his own musical style. He has not yet succeeded: the first 
and last movements of his quartet show what can be done 
with folk-song—the slow movement, with the old ecclesiastical 


idiom; but he has not made these two elements coalesce.« 


either with each other or with the more conventional language 
of the songs. He can handle his different elements, melodic 
and harmonic; the problem now is to transform, and, if 
necessary, reject, those that are intractable, so that a uniform 
musical speech may be fashioned that will serve him for all 
occasions. He is one of several composers who are trying 
to bridge a gulf of two and a half centuries, and we wish him 
luck. Miss Moger is an enterprising singer, but not a good 
one: she strikes too many attitudes, and her sentimentality 
is extravagant. 

Mr. APPLEBY MATTHEWS, who gave an orchestral concert 
with the London Symphony Orchestra on June 24 is better 
known in Birmingham (where he has been one of the central 
figures of musical activity) than in London. He has a 
delightfully fresh and breezy style of conducting, and if 
some of the orchestral playing was of a rather rough-and- 
ready type (notably in Smetana’s “‘ Bartered Bride ’”’ Overture), 
this may well have been due to inadequate opportunity for 
rehearsing such a lengthy list of items. The selection of 
British works was not happy. J. D. Davis’s prelude to 
“The Cossacks’ is an undistinguished piece of work, far 
too square in its rhythms, and with a deplorable conventional 
“ Jove-interest ’”’ in the middle. And Bantock’s ‘“‘ Dante and 
Beatrice,’ more pretentious, is equally undistinguished ; 
stripped of its orchestral trappings, it is just a tiresome piece 
of rhetoric, whilst the turgid analysis in the programme 
increased the difficulty of taking it seriously. It was a happy 
thought to engage Mr. Lamond as soloist, but the programme 
was far too long. 


Miss Marjorie GUNN AND Miss IRINA MEyYRICK gave a 
recital of piano and violin sonatas by Bach, Fauré, and 
Brahms on June 25. Both players seemed in rather a listless 
mood ; Brahms’s D minor Sonata, one of the most emotional 
of his later chamber works, sounded positively tame. Possibly 
their vitality had been frozen by the performance of Fauré’s 
work in E minor; that would be easy to understand. 

Mr. PETER UPCHER gave a recital of his own compositions 
on June 26. The interest of these is limited to the fact of 
their having been written whilst on active service: the 
composer has little to say, and very little idea of how 
to say it. 

THE SHAPIRO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA gave a concert at 
Queen’s Hall, on June 27, in aid of St. Dunstan’s after-care 
fund for blinded soldiers and sailors. Good straightforward 
readings of Brahms’s C minor Symphony and Wagner’s “‘Faust”’ 
Overture were obtained; but the present writer’s seat was 
close to where a formidable battalion of double-basses was 
entrenched immediately behind and in support of the ’cellos, 
which made it difficult to form a just impression of the 
orchestral tone as a whole. 

Mr. CEeprRIC SHARPE’S playing at his ‘cello recital on 
June 27 was admirable. Toa natural vivacity and rhythmic 
perception he adds the accuracy born of long practice with 
a quartet ; he is not a particularly subtle player, but he is 
very much alive, and always interesting, while his technique 
is sound as a bell. The concert-giver was assisted by 
Mr. William Murdoch, who showed that he can be a good 
pianist whenever he chooses to moderate his transports. 


Miss THELMA DAVIES gave her second piano recital at the 
fEolian Hall on June 27. Her programme, if well chosen, 
was terribly exacting, comprising as it did Franck’s “‘ Prelude 
Chorale and Fugue,’’ Brahms’s “ Paganini’’ variations, 
and pieces by Ireland, Albeniz and Debussy. Her rhythmic 
sense is not strong enough yet to carry her through such a 
test, but she is nevertheless a sound and musicianly player. 
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Drama 
METHODS OF ACTING 


II. 


T is almost universally admitted that an actor needs 
to go through something beyond a performance of 
external movements. There exists even among the 

academicians a feeling that, when they have taught you 
Dancing and Fencing and Voice Production and Elocution 
and the Art of Expression by Gesture and the Science 
of Stage Falls, there remains something—Acting itself— 
which they cannot teach you. The implication is that 
beyond such modifications in the state of his body, the 
actor must also be capable of certain modifications in 
the state of his mind. The ultimate success of acting, 
the ultimate attainment of the means by which the actor 
is able to force upon his audience an illusion as to his 
own mental processes, depends not upon a physical, but 
upon a psychological faculty. An analysis of this faculty 
cannot be attempted now. For our present purposes it 
need only be argued that, in order that the actor may 
inform his movements with the last and essential subtleties 
of expressiveness, he must not merely understand the 
mental states which he is trying to convey, he must 
not merely imagine them, but he must actually—in 
some sense—experience them. By the help of this ex- 
perience the actor’s mind will fit into and animate his 
movements (however conventional they may be) like a 
hand in a pertect glove; without it a baggy trouser 
will only partly conceal a wooden leg. But the experience 
cannot be present in the everyday sense, or the performer 
would cease to be an actor and would become a psychotic 
patient ; moreover it is essential for the performance of 
the play that he should be conscious of the audience, 
of the stage, of the words which he has learnt by heart— 
all of which are totally incompatible with his imaginary 
experiences. The contradiction is, however, easily removed 
if we suppose that there is some superficial dissociation 
of the actor’s consciousness—a condition now recognized 
by psychologists as a common feature not only of the 
neuroses, but of many normal states. The success of an 
actor (so far as.the illusion-creating part of his work is 
concerned) will largely depend on his power of maintaining 
the dissociation. In the ordinary stuffed amateur, for 
instance, the audience, the limelight, the wigs of the 
other actors, are constantly breaking down the dissociation 
and intruding into his imaginary world: the only feeling 
that remains to him is a conviction that he is making a 
fool of himself, and this communicates itself infallibly 
to even his most carefully studied gestures. 

The question next arises as to the best means of 
ensuring the persistence of the emotional basis of acting. 
The supporters of the ‘“external’’ school press their 
claims along the lines of the James-Lange theory. ‘“‘ If,” 
they say, “you go through the movements which are 
the suitable expression of an emotion, you will tend to 
experience that emotion.”” The same objection may be 
urged as in the case of the similar argument (mentioned 
in the first part of this article) that these movements 
will create an illusion in the audience. The taught 
movement, probably ill-designed, and certainly lacking 
in subtlety, may tend to arouse some emotion in the 
person who performs it, but it is likely to be either 
false or common-place. Moreover, the mere fact of 
having to give his attention to the production of a series 
of movements will make such a demand on the actor 
as to imperil the necessary dissociation. Eventually, no 
doubt, the movements will become habitual and will 
cease to have this efiect; but the more elaborate they 
are the longer this will take. And further it may be 
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doubted whether, once they have become habitual, they 
will continue to cause the desired stirring-up of the 
actor’s emotions. 

The objections to the “ external’’ method were given 
their fullest expression by the directors of the Moscow 
Art Theatre. The Stanislavsky system approaches the 
problem from the inside. The general training aims 
(though with different terminology) at devising means of 
a purely psychological kind for facilitating the actor’s 
dissociation. Rehearsals consist of elaborate and profound 
discussions of the characters and of their particular states 
of mind at every moment of the play, accompanied by 
the education of the actors’ powers of experiencing these 
states in the necessary sense. When once the nature of 
the emotions has been agreed upon their expression is 
left entirely to the moment of experiencing them. Not 
only are the intimate movements and gestures of the 
actors lett undecided, but the wider motions—the sittings 
down and standings up, the turnings round, the comings 
forward, the crossings to and fro—which are a chief 
occupation of the producer at an ordinary rehearsal, 
remain on the Stanislavsky system so far as possible 
indeterminate. Evidently the circumstances and the 
emotions themselves will fix the movements within certain 
limits, but the variations from performance to performance 
are considerable enough to make obvious the absence 
of rigidity. In fact, everything is done to minimize the 
external limitations which are likely, on the one hand, 
to stereotype the actor’s feelings, and, on the other, to 
distract his attention to the demands of real life and so 
destroy the dissociation. 

The number of necessary external limitations must 
evidently vary with the nature of the performance. Ina 
ballet they are immensely numerous; in a realistic play 
they can be reduced almost to nothing. But even in a 
realistic play the words themselves are in fact an external 
expression of feeling imposed upon the actor. It is 
worth while recalling that in the Commedia dell’ Arte 
even this restriction on the actor was removed. He was 
given nothing more than a scenario—a list of emotions 
which might express themselves absolutely as they chose. 

It has not been my object to argue that as complete 
an absence as possible of external restriction upon the 
expression of an actor’s emotion is always to be desired. 
The question of the style of acting—the conventional or 
the naturalistic—must, as I suggested in my earlier 
article, be determined from a _ consideration of the 
character ot the play. I have only tried to combat the 
commonly held view that good acting can be encouraged 
by the erection of a fixed system of external movements. 
Such a system will be a great help to the bad actor ; 
it will enable him to construct an imposing facade behind 
which he can conceal the poverty of his mental equipment. 
But the true actor, whether conventional or naturalistic, 
must always have a core of the feeling which his move- 
ments express; and in proportion as those movements 
are elaborately determined from without so his difficulty 
in preserving the core will increase. } 

= * 


Mr. ANDRE CHARLOT is presenting at the Comedy Theatre 
a series of five one-act plays, performed by a company which, 
after a famous model, he describes as ‘‘ The Punch and 
Judy Players.’ The plays are produced by Mr. Cosmo 
Gordon Lennox. Four of them are farces, and the fifth a 
blood-curdling melodrama. The efforts of the actors do not 
entirely succeed in raising the performances to _ the 
level of their Paris prototypes. 

THE first presentation of the Hawthornden Prize will 
be made by Mr. Edmund Gosse at theEssex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, next Thursday at 5 p.m. Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
will also speak on this occasion. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ART AND SCIENCE.—II. 


N his rather recondite series of articles in THE ATHENZUM 
“S$” has lately raised a question which is also being 
discussed by Mr. Roger Fry from a different angle; 

to the uninitiated, indeed, it would seem to be a question 
whether they would not find collaboration a more suitable 
method, for each could furnish something which the other 
lacks. When “5S,” for example, suggests that literature, a 
thing of illusions, may have had its day, and tells us that 
such a series as the ‘“‘ Home University Library”’ is as 
dramatic and well-written as the modern novel, we are in- 
clined not only to enter a caveat, but to wish that Mr. Fry 
had been at his elbow with a reminder of the distinction 
between the literature of power and the literature of infor- 
mation. The distinction is due, of course, to Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, who knew well that an exclusive course of either 
form produces satiety. 

On the other hand, “S’”’ would have guarded Mr. Fry 
against the somewhat naive announcement that there is 
«generally a basis of purely physiological pleasure in the 
appreciation of a workof art.” That element has been 
treated at length by the experimental psychologists, and the 
whole xsthetic complex is now known to consist of three 
factors : (1) formal, (2) sensuous, and (3) expressional. The 
crux of the esthetic situation arises when the last-named 
element is introduced, and the problem may be stated some- 
what as follows : 

““ How much knowledge should the artist presuppose in his 
audience ? To what extent can we (to use Professor Bosan- 
quet’s rather awkward term) speak of ‘ necessary knowledge’ 
indispensable to the spectator of a work of art?” It is 
here that Mr. Fry was quite right in condemning “‘ historical ”’ 
pictures. The artist must bear in mind the common know- 
ledge of the average man. 

Such a precaution is, of course, ignored by those who, like 
Croce, disregard the claims of the audience. But if, with 
the majority of writers on the subject, we consider art to be 
for humanity, whether as artist or spectator, then we are 
bound to admit that an appeal to our “ curiosity ”’ (or, again, 
such a flattering assumption of knowledge as caused Mr. 
Chesterton to describe ‘‘Sordello” as a great compliment to the 
public) merely distracts from the esthetic effect. On the other 
hand, ‘‘ curiosity,”’ like other instincts, has its emotional 
tinge—that very feeling of ‘‘ wonder’’ whose Renascence 
made Watts-Dunton’s reputation as a critic. 

Might one in this connection suggest that just as con 
sciousness itself arose unexpectedly out of the interplay of 
the instincts, without explanation, as yet, as to why and 
wherefore, so at a later period the sense of beauty arose, as 
a fine bloom on the mind, out of the emotional complex which 
always seems to run parallel with intellectual effort ? 
Passing to another phase of the subject, the question of 
unity-emotion ’’: that is, of course, the weakness of the 
realists, of discursive men of science and discursive artists 
as well. Even genius sometimes has this failing, through 
which imagination, indeed, ceases to be a propos. Onceand 
for all, the defect has been stated by Ste.-Beuve, “ cette 
tension perpétuelle qui faisait que chaque objet venait saillir 
au premier plan et tirer le regard’: that was precisely the 
fault of ‘‘ Madame Bovary”’ ; and as for ‘‘ Salammbé ”’ it 
might be a work of high art to asociety of savants, but to 
the ordinary man it remains an uncharted country, despite 
Flaubert’s ‘‘ technique.’’ The distinction between ‘‘ genera- 
lized’ and “ particularized ’’ art comes back indeed to the 
old problem of realism and the ideal. What is the ideal, 
and how do we idealize ? That is one of the questions which, 
as Mr. Fry would say, must be answered by psychology before 
we can establish any real rapprochement between Art and 
Science. Meanwhile a discussion of the curious question— 
can we find room for Science ‘“‘among the Artists’’? would 
no doubt bear fruit. Sciences which deal with organic life, 
finally, are best studied in this connection, and especially 
physiological psychology and biology, with their revelation 
of the essential life rhythms which, as we know, find their 
counterpart as a necessary condition of all valid art. 

H. W. CrunDELL, 
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Correspondence 


THE MYSTIC VISION. 
To the Editoy of THE ATHEN2UM. 


Sir,—It is not I who “ explain that loving a man affords 
no argument against killing him,’’ but Mr. Bertrand Russell. 
“ A man in love,’’ he says, ‘‘ is not supposed to be the best 
judge of the character of the object of his passion.” Therefore, 
since our love is a worthless judgment being emotional, let 
us be as ready to kill when we love as when we do not. But, 
of course, Christ, in telling us to love our enemies, meant that, 
if we loved them, we Should not wish to kill them ; he believed 
in the wisdom of positive and disinterested emotion. I know 
that Mr. Russell, when he speaks of being in love, means 
sexual infatuation ; but he is arguing that all emotion is mis- 
leading. The mystic, and also the mass of mankind, make 
a distinction between the emotions that are misleading and 
those which are not. The distinction is difficult to discover 
or to state ; but that is not a reason for ignoring it. There 
is a love which understands better than indifference ; on that 
point, St. Paul, who knows that human beings are not ‘buses 
or any kind of machine, recognizes a fact which Mr. Russell, 
for purposes of argument, ignores. So, while it is true that 
the mystic is a man in love with the universe, his love, not 
being of the same nature as sexual infatuation, is not 
necessarily blind. Is the universe more likea bus or a human 
being ? Neither Mr. Russell nor I can answer that question ; 
but I do not know why he thinks he is scientific when he says 
that it is like a ’bus.—Yours, etc., 

A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 


To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


DEAR Sir,—Mr. Bertrand Russell’s article on the above 
subject is so suggestive as to tempt even one who has not read 
the book of Mr. Clutton-Brock which it criticizes to venture 
on a few comments. 

Mr. Russell accuses ‘‘ the mystic’ of supposing that the 
truth about the world can be better attained by adopting 
a certain emotional mood towards it than by a dispassionate 
study of facts. The ‘“‘mystic ”’ is ‘‘in love with the universe,”’ 
and, love being notoriously blind, he is merely a self-deluded 
dupe of his own desires. It is ‘‘ cool reflexion,’’ not “‘ emotion,” 
that provides the only honest and reasonable basis for a sane 
view of the world. 

Let the ‘“‘ mystics,’’ then, take this advice to heart and look 
for the exposition of a more rational world-outlook among 
Mr. Russell’s own writings. They will not have far to seek. 
In ‘“‘ The Free Man’s Worship,’’ Mr. Russell has pointed out 
the true way in an essay which he is so far from estimating as 
“mere groundless rhetoric ’”’ that he has republished it again 
and again, so that it comes to us now with something of the 
fervour of a reiterated gospel. The inquiring reader wili, 
therefore, be all the more astonished when he reads that 
emotion is not the pernicious source of delusion that he had 
supposed. On the contrary, he reads, ‘‘ only on the firm 
foundation of unyielding despair can the soul’s habitation be 
henceforth safely built.’’ It is true that later he is told to be 
“ proudly defiant ’’ of the world’s “ irresistible forces,’’ but he 
may be excused for wondering in what way the two attitudes 
of proud defiance and unyielding despair would be purged of 
their emotional character even if by a feat of psychological 
jugglerv he were to succeed in combining them. And he may 
well ask whether, if he has to choose between one emotional 
attitude and another, despair and pride are more likely to 
give him an insight into the nature of the world than humility 
and trust. 

Mr. Russell’s argument rests on the fallacy of abstraction 
which he professes to find in Mr. Clutton-Brock’s book. 
“Emotion ’”’ in the abstract is as misleading as “ reason ”’ 
or “cool reflexion’’ in the abstract. ‘‘ The way to know 
about people and things,’ says Mr. Russell, “‘ is to study them, 
not to sit down and feel emotions about them.’’ Does Mr. 
Russell really think that two friends understand one another 
less well because of the warm friendly sympathy which each 
feels for the other? But this emotion is not generated 
abstractly in vacuo by “ sitting down and feeling ”’ ; it develops 
pari passu with mutual understanding and appreciation, and 
from these it can hardly be separated. The way to know 


“ ’ 
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about people and things is not to study them in an agony of 
neutral detachment, but to establish frank and intimate 
relations with them, whatever be the emotional consequences. 

An emotion is part of a complete frame of mind, and every 
mental attitude has its emotional quality. Mr. Russell prefers 
to keep his distance, to maintain a chilling and cautious 
reserve, and the ‘“‘ mystic ’’ whom he criticizes may quite as 
fairly retort with a tu quoque, and accuse him of being the dupe 
of the mood of mistrust and misgiving which such a carefully 
schooled attitude inevitably engenders. And, in point of 
fact, if one must condemn any emotions as likely to warp the 
judgment, would it not be these three upon which Mr. Russell 
relies, unyielding despair, defiant pride, and ingrained dis- 
trust ? 

Mr. Russell cannot forgive the “‘ mystic ’’ for refusing to 
maintain this feeling of aloofness, for welcoming intimacy 
with reality. He will cross the road to the place where the 
*bus stops, leaving Mr. Russell in a blind alley, from whence 
he cannot even see its number. The “‘ mystic’s’”’ fault is that 
he finds in the very heart of things a home and a friend. Mr. 
Russell is like a visitor to a strange house, polite, modest, a 
stickler for the proprieties, unwilling to make any advances : 
and he observes with disapproval (and perhaps a touch of 
indignant envy) the indecorous behaviour of a fellow-guest 
who by a wilful disregard of all the rules of etiquette, has 
somehow succeeded in establishing friendly relations with the 
household—Y ours, etc., 

J. W. Harvey. 


THE ARTISTIC PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—Mr. Clive Bell has trespassed into the medical world 
in his description of the organic processes of the artist. He 
has really described the neurasthenic. There are, of course, 
artists who correspond to his picture, but these unfortunate. 


people, ‘“‘ often and easily thrown into that state of 
acute and sympathetic agitation,’’—‘‘ always being thrown 
in a state of mind, ’—in whom “any trivial event may 


provoke a crisis,’’ are, or should be, medical cases. Ecstasy 
is a dangerous emotion, forgivable in a novice, but highly 
unprofitable to a professional artist. It is a supremely 
pleasurable emotional turmoil, discharging energy so intensely 
that fatigue inevitably follows. The professional artists, 
in the main, learn to economize their energy by rapidly 
transmuting their emotions into thoughts. Ecstasy blinds 
the perceptions and agitates the hands and is thus antagonistic 
to execution. I know at least one man who paints ecstatically, 
and the result can be seen in agitated brush-strokes half an 
inch wide of their mark, and a limp and exhausted artist 
sprawled dejectedly on a couch a little later. I know nine- 
tenths of his energy has missed the canvas altogether. I 
agree with Mr. Bell that unusual sensibility is the first 
requisite, but I think the most persistent and forceful of 
art.sts are those who match their sensibility with equally 
great abilities for technical analysis ; the fury therefore cannot 
raise its head; but is converted without an instant’s 
hesitation into analysis, subjective addition or subtraction, 
re-synthesis, and execution, all in orderly stages. 

I suggest to Mr. Bell that the question of the presence 
or otherwise of ecstasy is well worth the taking of census. 
I know a little of the temperaments and methods of some of 
the younger talented painters, and from them can contribute 
two other representative descriptions. The first is of a man 
who unites sensibility and mental powers harmoniously in 
the manner I have described, but his original impulses are 
of so powerful a character as to fll all the reasoning processes 
with emotional warmth. He works with extreme rapidity 
and yet with great precision. The whole course is of 
tremendous, but short-lived concentration. He seldom spends 
more than a day upon a picture, and considers an average 
of two hours a day good work. He used to do considerably 
more, but nature knocked down the average by repeated 
fits of mental fatigue and melancholy. Now he knows how 
to slack. 

The other man works with slow and deep concentration 
eight hours a day for months on a picture which he will 
think about for a preliminary fortnight. And let me say in 
conclusion that I guarantee his sensibility and a high degree 


of talent. 
J. RuaweEr. 
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Foreign Literature 
VENICE IN THE DECADENCE. 


CARTEGGI CASANOVIANI. Edited by Pompeo Molmenti. (Milano, 
Sandron. 7 lire.) 


MAN may be judged almost as well from the letters 
A he receives as from those he writes. If the first 
volume of Professor Molmenti’s excellent edition 
ot his correspondence gave us an idea of the extensive 
and varied acquaintance Casanova had made during his 
stormy passage through the corrupter portions of the 
great world of Europe, which he understood how to exploit 
almost as well as Cagliostro, these letters from Pietro Zaguri, 
though, on the whole, less interesting, have yet a touch 
of greater intimacy about them. This sceptical patrician 
of the decadence was perhaps the most faithful of all 
Casanova’s friends. His admiration and respect for him 
were genuine, and he wrote to him regularly for the last 
twenty-four years of his life, even when away on a mission 
in Constantinople. The old lion dying is not the best of 
jackals. Casanova’s temper, which was the cause of his 
second and final banishment from Venice, made him 
difficult in the extreme. His touchy librarian soon became 
a sore trial to the long-suffering Count Waldstein and 
his household. Indeed, we know that there were almost 
daily scenes. In his lonely, embittered life in the Waldstein 
Castle at Dux in Bohemia (which Zaguri tells him he failed 
to find on the map) these letters from the one place he 
really loved were clearly a greater comfort to Casanova 
than almost any others he received. 

The adventurer is just the type of parasite that one 
would expect to breed in the decaying body of the once 
enterprising Venetian state. As we have said, Zaguri is 
typical of his class in the decadence. His birth and wealth 
relieved him from the necessity of following in Casanova’s 
footsteps, but his instincts lay in the same direction. 
He was a humble lay brother of the order, who died 
bankrupt. His poems show the very modest extent of 
his literary gifts, which shrink to still smaller dimensions 
in these letters, where he does not always spell correctly 
or write intelligibly, while the church of S. Maurizio, 
based on designs of his own, is not calculated to fill us 
with respect for his gifts as an architect. It is true that 
they were appreciated by his brother senators. He was 
architect to the Senate, and describes how he provided 
double windows to keep the cold from that august body 
in winter, and “ tubes of my own invention ”’ in the inside 
windows to air the room in summer without exposing the 
heated heads of the councillors to direct contact with 
draughts. Unfortunately the attendants were shamefully 
careless about opening them. He was, however, something 
of an “arbiter elegantiarum”’ in his own world, and 
Casanova was not the only distressed man of ability whom 
he protected. 

Yet one feels that not a little of Zaguri’s futility was due 
to the times in which he lived. There were, of course, 
men who displayed the true spiit of the greatness of 
Venice even in these days cf her dotage—men such as Angelo 
Emo, whose success at sea caused serious embarrassment 
to the Turks and even raised a hope that their advance 
might be permanently checked. But such men soon 
came to realize that they were survivals, almost freaks. 
Thus: when Emo asked for an additional two thousand 
men, with whose help he might really be able to bring 
the troublesome Barbary corsairs to their senses, not only 
was his request refused, but aspersions were even cast 
upon his motives. Men of less heroic mould, like Zaguri, 
had neither the strength nor the desire to try to stem 
the tide. Yet in better times he would have found ample 
scope for his restless activity both in trade and in the 
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service of the state. As it is, one can almost sympathize 
with his disgust at the long hours he is obliged to spend 
“in Pregadi,” as the meetings of the Senate were called, 
in times like these. The more futile the results, the longer 
and more complicated the transaction of official business 
seems to have become. Till it was closed in 1774, one 
of the chief duties of the patricians was to preside at the 
gambling tables in the Ridotto which was something of a 
Mecca to European gamblers. In_ telling Casanova 
of the bankruptcy of the Mocenighi, Zaguri complains that 
this is the thirtieth case of the kind among the great 
families of Venice since the closing of a source of revenue 
as important to the State as to individuals. 


Zaguri is often at pains to tell Casanova of such scandals 
and private news as would be likely to interest him. In the 
earlier letters we hear a good deal of the aristocratic 
theatrical company of which he was a member and for 
which he occasionally wrote farces. But politics fill 
the largest part of his letters—not intimate details of /a 
haute politique such as one finds in the letters of the 
Venetian ambassadors, or in the great memoir-writers 
(Venice was too much out of the world for that), but a 
record of current events, for which we now go to the 
newspapers. Even the letters from Constantinople con- 
tain few details of interest. 

Perhaps their chief claim to attention lies in the fact 
that these letters cover the period of the fall of Venice 
and continue to the establishment of Austrian rule. In 
spite of his position, Zaguri seems to have been as much 
in the dark as anyone about the true state of affairs. 
Naturally sanguine, he catches at every straw that may 
give hope. He sends Casanova continual accounts of the 
marching and counter-marching of troops and the fighting 
and skirmishing that occurred on the mainland, as well 
as the rumours of promised assistance. Life went on 
much as usual in Venice. There was little sign of flagging 
in the gaiety, though Zaguri’s taste for it was becoming 
dulled by age. The last wedding of the sea was duly 
carried out on Ascension Day, but the superstitious may 
well have been disturbed at the circumstances attending 
it. The state barge was far from seaworthy; and if the 
weather was bad, as happened in 1796, the ceremony 
was often postponed, for a day or two. But on her last 
voyage a delay of an hour and a half was caused. No effort 
of the rowers could move the Bucentaur. Then it was found 
that her rudder had become entangled, and it was only 
freed with the greatest difficulty. 


Like Casanova, whose long letter of attack on the 
Revolution, written to Zaguri, is printed here, Zaguri 
regarded that event with horror. But there is nothing heroic 
about his behaviour when it afiected Venice. Like most 
of his class, if he had no love for revolution, he had even 
less desire to lay down his life for the cause it overthrew. 
There is a notable gap in his letters between March and 
August, 1797, during the period of popular government. 
He is genuinely delighted at becoming Casanova’s fellow- 
subject under Austrian rule, which put an end to trees 
of liberty and civic guards. Apparently Venice had fallen 
too low for any but a few eccentric enthusiasts, with 
the gondoliers and other such inferior beings, to feel the 
blow to her honour in thus tamely submitting to an 


alien master. 
L. G.-M. 


Sir JoSHUA REYNOLDs'’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons as ‘“ The 
Tragic Muse,’’ which was offered for sale by Messrs. Christie 
yesterday, was previously placed on exhibition for three 
days in Messrs. Christie’s rooms by order of the owner, the 
Duke of Westminster. The picture, of which other particulars 
were given in THE ATHEN#UM of June 6, was the clou of 
the Royal Academy exhibition of 1784; it was painted in 
1783, when Mrs. Siddons was twenty-eight years old. 
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MODERN GREEK RENDERINGS 
OF ENGLISH IDIOMS 


ENGLISH-GREEK DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS, PROVERBS, AND PHRASES. 
By A. Kyriakides. (Nicosia, Cyprus, Petrides & Nicolaou.) 

HIS dictionary of phrases is published as a supple- 
ment to Kyriakides’ Greek-English Lexicon, which 

is a standard work. The compiler’s aim of over- 

coming idiomatic difficulties for linguistic students of 
both nations is admirable, but the somewhat faulty 
English in which he sets forth his purpose prepares the 
reader for the greatest defect in his book: the failure 
to master English idioms and more particularly English 
slang. It must require no little temerity on the part 
of a Cypriote to tackle English slang expressions, and a 
large number of Kyriakides’ idioms belong to argot ; 
the results, however, are pathetic owing to the untrust- 
worthy and antiquated authorities on whom he seems 
to have relied. He painstakingly translates into Greek 
such so-called English idioms as : “‘ To pick flesh ”’ (p. 470), 
ie., to grow fat; ‘It is impossible but that offences 
will come ’’ (p. 64), ie., mistakes will occur; ‘‘ He was 
stung by a sting” (p. 701) ; ‘‘ He has a strain in his leg ”’ 
(p. 707) ; “‘ Dog-cheap ”’ (p. 159). The greater proportion 
of his slang is entirely out of date. It is just possible 


that some preceding generation may have despaired in 


such terms as : “‘It is a gone goose with him ”’ (p. 258) ; 
or may have praised a friend for having ‘ guts in his 
brain” (p. 266); but any Greek who ventures indis- 
criminately to brighten his English conversation with 
such expressions is to be commiserated. On the other 
hand, under ‘“‘nut”’ and “gooseberry,” for instance, 
there is no hint as to the most common acceptance of 
these useful terms. The proof-reading has been extremely 
lax, as is shown by constant misspellings ; but although 
it was probably the printer who was responsible for such 
slips as ‘‘ to cat the anchor ”’ (p. 13), he cannot be blamed 
for ‘‘ He flied ’’ (p. 195) or ‘‘ He splitted ”’ (p. 681), or when 
under ‘‘ Hallow ”’ we find ‘‘ Do not hallow before you are 
out of the wood ” (p. 268). 

On the whole, the translation into Greek is excellent 
and the meaning of the English idiom correctly seized. 
But again on p. 271 the compiler’s English is at fault 
when he gives ‘“‘ They came to hands” as an English 
phrase. It is merely a literal translation of a Greek 
idiom. In several cases words which require only straight- 
forward translation are unnecessarily included, such as 
“atomic theory” (p. 22), ‘‘ zymotic diseases’ (p. 908), 
“harbinger ’’ (p. 273), ‘‘allure” (p. 12). The Greek 
student will appreciate the numerous renderings of such 
difficult words as ‘‘ put,” ‘“‘set,” ‘‘ rough,” in various 
contexts. The translation is carefully done and the 
shades of meaning differentiated at some length. 

Kyriakides shows the usual preference of Greek dictionary 
makers for the literary language in preference to the 
ordinary words of every-day use. This tendency, we 
believe, arises from some patriotic idea that the modern 
Greek who says, for example, dvw& (p. 2) instead of 
éravw thereby proves the nation’s closer kinship to 
the race of Pericles, but the English student is thus 
handicapped in his attempts to acquire Greek as it is 
spoken now. A useful phrase book could be produced, if 
from these 908 pages the Greek expressions and idioms of 
colloquial use were selected, arranged in order, and 
translated into English. There is good material on the 
Greek side of the page, but it is difficult to dig it out 
because of the arrangement of the phrases under English 
headings. In its present form the dictionary cannot 
Tank as a reliable book of reference, until the English 
idioms have been carefully revised by some competent 
authority. 
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CERVANTES: ReEviIsTA HISPANO-AMERICANA. [Monthly.] 
(Madrid. 2.50 pesetas.)—It is important that all who care 
for Spanish literature as a living thing should make up their 
minds as to what they really think about ‘‘ Cervantes ’’— 
a monthly review of modern Spanish and Spanish-American 
life and thought, now in its fourth year of publication. It 
contains poetry as modern as ‘‘ Wheels,”’ short stories, essays, 
criticism of books, music and art, extracts from new books 
or books about to be published, occasional translations from 
French or English, and sometimes, but not very often, an 
article on politics. 


Spanish literature is in a period of transition. The poets, 
following Rubén Dario and José Asuncién Silva through 
the gates which were opened by them, are exploring the 
possibilities of modern French technique as applied to Castilian 
poetry and experimenting with verse-forms already familiar 
in French, English and Italian. Many of them write in 
various kinds of free rhythm; but they seem to recognize 
that in this, as in all other forms of art, logical construction 
and a sense of balance and design are aids to expression 
rather than a hindrance to it. The thing essentially Spanish 
about a modern Spanish poem, in a dress which is obviously 
borrowed from France or England, is not so much the language 
as the way the garment is worn. Even the Manila shawl, 
as a learned Spanish musician lately reminded us, was 
originally an importation from the colonies; it is only the 
shoulders of Spanish women which make the manton de Manila 
Seem so characteristically Spanish. So in poetry it is the 
Spanish outlook, the Spanish personality, which counts, 
even though the poem at first glance looks like something by 
Mallarmé or Guillaume Apollinaire, or (to go to the other 
extreme) runs to the tune of ‘“‘ Love in the Valley.’’ Such 
lines as: 


Liricos felibres son los ruisefiores 
que gustan las dulces mieles de Mistral, 


which occur in one of the ‘‘ Cosas del tiempo antiguo,’’ by 
Adriano del Valle, have precisely that écho du temps passé 
which was intended—and of a very definite period, too, as 
far as English readers are concerned—though the feeling of 
the poem is typically Spanish. The writers of the short 
stories in ‘‘ Cervantes’ seem to be following tentatively in 
the footsteps of the great Spanish novelists; and we use the 
word “‘great’’ deliberately for some of those who have 
written since 1870. But it is hard to say whether there is 
a national type of short story—of really short story, that is. 
The difficulty of the Spanish mentality, and perhaps of the 
Castilian tongue, has always been to work in the smaller 
forms ; and Spanish short stories generally tend to be long 
novels in brief, some writers even dividing their stories into 
odd little chapters of about half a page in length, as if to 
keep up the deception. 


Since the beginning of the year the literary editorship of 
‘Cervantes ’’’ has been in the hands of Sefor R. Cansinos- 
Asséns, who accepts and prints a manifesto of the “ Ultraists.” 
It is an indeterminate ‘‘ Beyond ’”’ that is to be sought for, 
“an attempt to sail beyond the limits of the known in every 
branch of artistic activity, and to discover new forms of 
expression. Unlike Ulysses (they say) we want to hear all 
the Sirens.’’ But as he is wise enough to be sympathetic 
to all new movements, the editor of ‘‘ Cervantes,” like 
the editor of the ‘ Grecia’’ of Seville, has thrown open his 
pages to the Ultraists until they are in a position to bring 
out a review of their own. 


Mr. Murray will shortly publish a narrative of the naval 
battles of the war, entitled ‘ Falklands, Jutland, and the 
Bight,’ by Commander the Hon. Barry Bingham, V.C., who 
commanded the Nestor, one of the destroyers which led the 
attack at the battle of Jutland. Sir David Beatty, O.M., 
contributes an introduction in which he commends the author’s 
story, as presented with colour, movement and the necessary 
human touch. Mr. Murray will also publish a history of ‘* The 
Three Years of War in East Africa,” by Captain Angus 
Buchanan. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit cf librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the 
second one of the sub-divisions, and so on. 


Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


GENERAL WORKS, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c.. 


*Griffin (Grace Gardner), ed. WrITINGS ON AMERICAN His- 
TORY, 1916: a bibliography of books and articles on 
United States and Canadian history published during 
the year 1916, with some memoranda on other portions 
of America. New Haven, Yale, Univ. Press (Milford), 
1918. 10 in. 216 pp. ind., 10/6 n. 016.970 


Eleventh of the series beginning in 1906, this invaluable , 


bibliography is published, like its predecessors since 1912, 
by the Yale University Press. Works on Latin America 
and the Pacific Islands not published in the United States 
are left to the bibliographers of their country of origin. The 
list is very comprehensive, covering such subjects as educa- 
tional, religious, literary, and artistic history and biography, 
and it is indexed on the best lines. 

The Vineyard: the organ of the Peasant Arts Guild. Ed. 
by Maude Egerton King. No. 3, new series. Mid- 
summer, 1919. (For the Vineyard Press) Allen & Unwin, 
1919. 84 in. 56 pp. il. paper, 1/ n. 050 

The present issue of this attractive magazine (which, sus- 
pended from 1914 to 1918, was revived at the beginning of 

1919 as a quarterly) comprises descriptive articles by the 

editor and Mr. H. M. Wallis ; contributions by Mr. Marmaduke 

Pickthall, Mr. Godfrey Blunt, and others; a story, “ Billy 

Barnicoat,”” by Dr. Greville MacDonald, and miscellaneous 

matter. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Haldane (Richard Burdon, Ist Viscount). THE DocTRINE 
OF DEGREES IN KNOWLEDGE, TRUTH, AND REALITY 
(Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 9). (The 
Academy) Milford [1919]. 10 in. 32 pp. paper, 2/ n. 

121 
This is the address reported in the present issue of THE 
ATHENUM, p. 558. 


200 RELIGION. 


Campbell (Reginald John). Propiems or Lire. Williams & 
Norgate, 1919. 74 in. 223 pp., 7/ n. 204 
A reprint of short articles which appeared in the Church 
Family Newspaper. There are forty-seven of these articles, 
on such topics as War and Religion, Love and Justice, and 
The World’s Crisis. Mr. Campbell writes with his usual 
fluency and with the broad Christian outlook with which 
his other writings have made us familiar. 


Church of England. A PLEA For THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By a Layman. Skeffington [1919]. 74 in. 16 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 283 

“It is their hearts we have lost.’’ This declaration of 
the Archbishops’ Committee of Inquiry on ‘‘ The Worship 
of the Church ”’ is in the forefront of the author’s brochure 
relating to ‘‘ the present discontent ’’ within the Establish- 
ment. He pleads for a clear definition of a ‘‘ Standard 

Church of England ’’—.‘‘(a) the Ordinary Choral Cathedral 

Service—no Higher; (b) the Ordinary Church Service—no 

Lower. By . . . ‘ Ordinary’ is meant the Service as presented 

by the Prayer Book, and none other"’; for the exclusion of 

politics, internal and external; for reverence and discipline, 
explanations and teachings regarding the Lord’s Prayer, 
regular attendance at divine service, and the like. Games 
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on Sunday are approved by the author, provided that they 
are held in the afternoon, and that the players have been to 
service in the morning. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Berry (Trevor T.).§ A FORGOTTEN VIEW OF War. Oxford 
Blackwell, 1919. 84 in. 16 pp. paper, 1/ n. 341.1 
Remarking that Christian philosophers of the Middle Ages 
taught that war should be, not a means of adjusting differences 
of foreign policy, but the last resort of a supra-national 
criminal procedure, the author of this essay expresses regret 
that this old view “‘ has unfortunately for the world fallen 
into abeyance.’’ But he discerns a tendency to resuscitate 
the medieval way of looking at international law, and has 
considerable hope in the coming League of Nations. 


Cannan (Edwin). Coat NATIONALISATION: précis and 
evidence offered to the Coal Industry Commission, 
King, 1919. 74 in. 36 pp. paper, 2/ n. 333.8 

Prof. Cannan has published the whole of his evidence 
submitted to the Coal Commission because the Commission 
omitted parts of it, probably because as was observed, “‘ time 
was scarce.’’ The omitted parts are, however, very inter- 
esting to read, and throw much cold water on the optimism 
of devout believers in nationalization. 


*Cather (Katherine Dunlap). EDUCATION By STORY-TELLING ; 
showing the value of story-telling as an educational tool 
for the use of all workers with children. Introd. by 
Clark W. Hetherington. Harrap, 1919. 9 in. 443 pp. 
bib. ind., 7/6 n. 372.214 

See review, p. 557. 


Hobson (J. A.). TAXATION IN THE NEW STATE. Methuen 
[1919}. 8 in. 266 pp., 6/ 336.2 
The author discusses the meaning of “ ability to bear,” 
sets out the general principles and policies of reformed taxa- 
tion, and deals with the financial emergency in which the 
State must find itself as soon as the war-borrowing ceases 
and annual expenditure must be met out of annual revenue. 


India. THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By H. S. Duncan 
and A. H. Mackenzie (Bureau of Education, Occasional 
Reports, no. 8). Calcutta, Supt. Govt. Printing, 1918. 
94 in. 106 pp. bibliog. ind. paper, 9d. 379.54 

The report deals with the training of secondary teachers 
in Madras, and of primary and secondary teachers in the 

United Provinces. The concluding section is concerned 

with the teachers in vernacular schools for Indian girls, and 

with the supply of women and men teachers for European 
schools in India. 

Pickard (Bertram). A REASONABLE REVOLUTION: being 
a discussion of the State Bonus scheme, a proposal for 
a national minimum income. Allen & Unwin [1919]. 
84 in. 78 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 336 

A whole-hearted convert to the idea put forward by Mr. 

Dennis Milner in the pamphlet ‘“‘ Scheme for a State Bonus,” 

Mr. Pickard explains and discusses the working of a State 

Bonus—the product of a universal 20 per cent. tax on incomes 

divided among all members of the community. 


Royal Colonial Institute. THe EpucaTion SCHEMES OF THE 
UniTED KinGpomM aNd Dominion Forces. Royal 
Colonial Institute [1919]. 10 in. 40 pp. pamph., 1/ n. 

371.9 
Four lectures delivered under the auspices of the Institute, 
on ‘“ Education in the Canadian Army” (Dr. H. M. Tory}; 

‘ The New Zealand Soldier, his Outlook ’’ (Capt. J. R. Kirk) ; 

“The Australian Service Man as Citizen’’ (Brig.-General 

G. M. Long, Bishop of Bathurst) ; and ‘‘ Educational Training 

Scheme within the British Army” (Col. Lord Gorell). 

Tyler (M. L.). LaBour—Capitat—Brains. St. Catherine 
Press [1919]. 84 in. 16 pp. paper, 2d. n. 331.1 

Industry, says the author, to survive needs pre-eminently 
three things: brains, that is to say, imagination, initiative, 
knowledge, experience, forethought, faithfulness, and right- 
eousness ; capital, ‘“‘ which is, in the main, not the outpourings 
of a few millionaires, but the sober investments of innumerable 
small folks who save for a rainy day’; and labour—" 1n- 
dispensable, and yet the only one of the trio that can be 
replaced. For no machinery can replace Brains or Capital, 
whereas machinery can, and does, largely replace Labour, 
and labour can be found in other climes and in other races. 
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Vasconcellos (A. Faria de). A NEw ScHOOL IN BELGIUM. 
Introd. by Adolphe Ferriére, Tr. from the French by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. Harrap, 1919. 8 in. 237 pp., 
5/ n. 371.4 

The substance of this book was given as three lectures to 

the Institut J. J. Rousseau of Geneva in 1915. Bierges 
School, in Brabant, was founded in 1912, and came to an end 
with the outbreak of war. M. Ferriére enumerates the 
thirty characteristics which it embodied, the most impor- 
tant of which are a laboratory of practical pedagogy, 
co-education of the sexes, practical, especially manual, 
occupations as part of the regular curriculum, differentiation 
of individual capacity, and the system of the school re- 
public. English schools approximating to its principles and 
methods are those of Abbotsholme and Bedales. It is one 
of the most promising experiments of this present age of 
educational effort. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


*Whittem (Arthur F.) and Andrade (Manuel J.). SPANISH 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE: Reader; Composition 
Book; Manual (‘‘ Heath’s Modern Language Series ’’). 
D. C. Heath & Co., and Harrap, 1918. 7 in. 330 pp. 
ind., 3/6 n. 468.2 

Men of business who have Spanish correspondents will find 
this book very useful. Numerous models of Spanish business 
ietters are followed by a classified list of phrases and formule, 

The volume contains, in addition, exercises, notes, and adequate 

Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Hoffman (Frederick L.). A PLAN FoR A More EFFECTIVE 
FEDERAL AND STATE HEALTH ADMINISTRATION: a 
consolidation of papers read before the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco, October, 1918, and the American 
Public Health Association, December, 1918. Newark, 
N.J., Prudential Press, 1919. 9 in. 87 pp. apps. paper. 

614 

Dr. Hoffman, who is the third vice-president and statistician 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of America, summarizes 
much of the recent literature relating to public hygiene, 
and urges that the President of the United States should be 
asked to appoint an expert committee to prepare a plan 
for a Federal Health Administration ‘inclusive of all the 
health interests and health-promoting activities of the 

Government, to replace the existing Public Health Service, 

the inadequacy and restricted function of which are clearly 

recognized by all who are thoroughly familiar with the facts.”’ 


*Parnet(Max). WoMAN: HER HEALTH AND Beauty: daily 
exercises. Long, 1919. 74 in. 146 pp. il. chart, 

4/6 n. 613.71 
This English edition of M. Max Parnet’s guide to physical 
culture for women comprises six lessons, with concise and 
simple directions for a series of fifty-four exercises. An 
admirable reproduction of a photograph from life faces the 
description of each exercise. Breathing exercises are included. 
Roberts (Cecil). TRAINING THE AIRMEN: How THEy FLy. 
Murray, [1919]. 8 in. 93 pp. il, 3/6 n. 629.17 
Lord Weir, who contributes the foreword to this book, 
invited the author to make a tour of the schools in which our 
young aviators are trained to fly; and Mr. Roberts’s nar- 
rative follows the career of the cadet from the day of his 
joining the R.A.F., through the brigade headquarters, the 
school of aeronautics, the armament school, and the school 
of flight, to the time when he is ready to bear his part in war. 


Vischer (A. L.). BarBED-WIRE DisEASE: a psychological 
study of the prisoner of war. Tr. from the German 
with additions by the author; introductory chapter 
by S. A. K. Wilson. Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 1919, 
8 in. 84 pp., 3/6 n. 616.8 

A study of the pathological nervous condition produced 
by segregation, complete absence of solitude and of family 
relations, under-feeding, hopelessness, and sense of futility, 
with the resulting irritability, loss of power of concentration, 
sleeplessness, excitability, and apathy, as observed in camps 
for prisoners of war. Wider aspects of the disease are con- 
sidered with reference to monasteries, institutions, ships’ 
crews, and exploration parties. 
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Willcocks (Sir William). .THE Nite Projects. Cairo, 
Printing Office of the French Institute of Oriental 
Archeology, 1919. 94 in. 200 pp. 6 pl. apps. ind. 
aper. 627.1 

The book deals with engineering matters, in reference to 
which the author is at issue with Sir Murdoch MacDonald. 


700 FINE ARTS. 

Art in America : an illustrated magazine, vol. 7, no. 4, June, 
1919. Ed. by Frederic Fairchild Sherman. New York 
City, 1790 Broadway (Bromhead, Cutts & Co.), 1919. 
38 pp. plates, paper, $1. 705 

The only American artist that finds a place in this number 
is Wyatt Eaton, whose figures are the subject of an article 
by the editor. He was a protégéand disciple of Millet, but had 
an original style. Articles on J. L. David and the sculptor 

Joseph Chinard touch on the subject of French art during 

the Revolution. Other articles deal with Italian pictures, 

Gainsborough, and Chinese antique bronzes. 

Rodin (Auguste). L’Arr: entretiens réunis par Paul Gsell. 
Paris, Grasset, 1919. 7}in. 304 pp. paper, 4fr.65. 704 

A smaller edition, without illustrations, of the work origin- 
ally published in 1911. 

800 LITERATURE. 

A Book of Vision. Decoy Press, Plaistow, E.13 [1919]. 
5 in. 58 pp. boards, 1/6 n. 808.1 
The idea illustrated in this little anthology is the joy and 

wonder of the sense of sight. The compiler acknowledges 
that his work was three-quarters done for him by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch in the Oxford Books of Verse, and is surprised 
how few English lyric poems express beauty in terms of 
vision—a statement that is very surprising. The book is 
got up very daintily, and may be obtained of the Secretary 
of St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, its object being to secure 
funds for purchasing Braille books for the patients. 

Smith (G. Gregory). Scottish LITERATURE: CHARACTER 
AND INFLUENCE. Macmillan, 1919. 84 in. 304 pp. 
ind., 8/6 n. 820.4 

In a series of ten connected essays Professor Gregory 

Smith describes the character of Scottish literature and the 

influence exercised by it on others. The earlier chapters 

deal with the native and foreign elements, which gave to 

Scottish literature its own peculiar complexion, and the 

later essays provide an account of the influence exercised 

by such men as Macpherson, Burns and Scott upon the world 
at large. 

*Speare (Morris Edmund) and Norris (Walter Blake), edd. 
Woritp War IssuEs AND IpEaALs: readings in con- 
temporary history and literature. Ginn [1919]. 8 in. 
472 pp., 6/6 n. 814.5 

The object of this collection of speeches, essays, and 
other deliverances by living statesmen and men of letters 
is to place before American youth the realities of the ideals 
that are making history to-day. These are grouped under 
the heads of ‘“‘ The Issues of the World War,’ “ The 

Atmosphere of the World War,” ‘“‘ The Spirit of the Warring 

Nations,’ ‘‘ Democratic and Autocratic Ideals of Govern- 

ment,’’ ‘“‘ The New Europe and a Lasting Peace,” ‘‘ Features 

of American Life and Character,’ and ‘‘ American Foreign 

Policy.’’ Some references are appended for collateral reading, 

Thomas (Gilbert), THINGS Bic anp LitTLeE. Chapman 

& Hall, 1919. 74 in. 107 pp., 5/ n. 824.9 

Mr. Thomas writes very prettily of little things—little 
memories of childhood, little incidents of daily life, which 
he describes with that mixture of amusement and sentiment 
that is the alluring stock-in-trade of not a few modern essayists 
and writers of middle articles. From the little he leads us 
on by easy stages to the big things, and proceeds, still 

smiling and with much grace of manner, to preach to us a 

very excellent gospel of kindliness, sweetness and light. 

“ Things Big and Little’’ may not be epoch-making, but 

it makes very pleasant reading. 

POETRY. 

Blackwood (R.L.). Pope (‘‘ Australasian Literature Primers’’). 
Melbourne, Whitcombe & Tombs [1919]. 74 in. 111 pp. 
paper, 1/6. 821.53 

Like the primers in this series previously noticed, this 
helps the young reader to understand the relation of Pope 
and his school to earlier and later poetry, and the essential 
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differences between the classical and the romantic styles. 
The illustrative pieces are well chosen, though necessarily 
brief. 


Holmes (Edmond). THE CREED OF My HEART; and other 
poems. Constable, 1919. 74 in. 77 pp., 2/ n. 821.9 
In the title-poem of this collection, first published in 1912, 
a natural theology is expressed in such verse as this: 
For life’s inscrutable meaning is clear as the dawn of day, 
It is there—the secret of Nature—there in the morning's glow ; 
There in the speaking stillness; there in the rose-flushed snow, 
The modern Paley is saturated with Buddhist theosophy, 
and his rapture pours forth in rushing anapests. ‘‘ To the 
Unknown God ”’ and “ The Secret of the Sea’ bear the same 
optimistic message on the same impetuous vehicle, not 
without some jolts, though the thought and diction never 
falter. ‘‘ Nirvana’’ is more sedate in the “ Locksley Hall” 
metre. Then come “ To Urania’’ and divers other love- 
poems voicing the same theosophy in the same or other 
measures. 


Lyon (P. H. B.). FRANCE: the Newdigate Prize Poem, 
1919. Oxford, Blackwell, 1919. 74 in. 16 pp. paper, 
16 n. 821.9 
“France’’ is in the great Newdigate tradition, a true 
prize-poem which looks as though it had been made as one 
used to make Latin verses at school—with a gradus and a 
good knowledge of classical tags. Time was when would-be 
Newdigate prize-winners borrowed their tags from Pope 
and Akenside and Dr. Johnson: more recently their models 
have been Spenser for the metre, and Tennyson for language. 
It is time for a change. There are plenty of young poets 
in Oxford who can, as ‘‘ Oxford Poetry ’’ shows, produce a 
good piece of original verse. It is a pity that the Newdigate 
prize cannot be awarded to someone who can write poetry, 
instead of to the man who will take the trouble to sit down 
and concoct a regulation prize-poem—a process which is not 
difficult, requiring merely a good deal of patience and a 
reasonably thorough literary education. Mr. Lyon has 
written many things much more deserving of commendation 
and a prize than “ France.’’ The system is obviously wrong 
which rewards him for one of his worst and most lifeless 
pieces of work. 


The Sonnet : dedicated to the memory of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. Ed. by Mahlon 
Leonard Fisher. Vol. 2, no. 3, March-April, 1919. 
Williamsport, Pa., ‘‘ The Sonnet ’’ Office, First National 
Bank Building, 1919. 7in. 4 pp. paper, 15 cents. 811.5 

The present number of this ‘‘ bi-monthly brochure ”’ contains 
four sonnets of satisfying quality. Two are by the editor; 
and Messrs. Morton Luck and Charles Wharton Stork con- 
tribute a sonnet each. 


Spenser (Edmund). Stories FROM SPENSER. By Minna 
Steele Smith. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1919. 8 in. 
225 pp. por. il. limp cl. apps., 3/ n. 821.31 
The stories of the Red Cross Knight, Sir Guyon and Brito- 
mart are retold in a simple prose well suited to their contents, 
with occasional stanzas or verses from the original thrown in. 
The general introductions, the notes, and other aids, all 
help to conduct young readers to the poet himself. 


FICTION. 


Bower (Marian M.) and Lion (Leon M.). THE CHINESE 
Puzz_eE. Hutchinson [1919]. 7} in. 310 pp., 6/9 n. 
This theme, which had a great success as a play, has been 
turned into a capital story. The tricks are stagey, but they 
are effective, and although the old Chinaman does not survive 
subsequent reflection, he is sufficiently impressive at the 
moment. Some of the imitation Chinese sayings are dis- 
tinctly amusing. 
Brendon (Anthony). THE Bonrire. Heinemann, 1919. 7} in. 
285 pp., 7/ n. 

See review, p. 556. F 

Carey (Alfred E.). THe DARK Lapy: a South Down romance. 
Long, 1919. 7} in. 320 pp., 7/ n. 

Plenty of adventure and a variety of incident are to be 
found in Mr. Carey’s story of Sir Walter Raleigh's days. 
The herois one of the most trusted followers of Sir Walter, 
who is a principal figure from beginning to end. Descriptions 
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of Sussex iron-smelting, of audiences by Queen Elizabeth 
in her declining years, at Whitehall and Greenwich, and of 
performances by the Lord Chamberlain’s players, of whom 
Shakespeare is one, are introduced into the tale—which is 
readable, though the speeches have a tendency to be prosy. 
There is almost too much detail in the book. : 


Clarke (E. Martyn). THE Love Lesson. Bristol, Arrow- 
smith, 1919. 7} in. 360 pp., 6/ n. 

The blood-curdling picture on the wrapper of Mr. Clarke’s 
novel leads one to expect the worst, but on reading it one 
is agreeably surprised to find an unpretentious and charming 
story, well constructed and pleasantly written. Many 
novels have described innocent young savages plunged 
suddenly into the midst of a corrupt and civilized society, 
but there are few children of nature so convincing and so 
much alive as Mr. Clarke’s heroine. If he will purge away 
a little superfluous sentimentality, and keep an eye on his 
style to see that it does not lapse into conventional phrasing, 
Mr. Clarke should write a good novel. 


Dell (Ethel M.). THE Lamp IN THE DESERT. Hutchinson 
[1919]. 7} in. 336 pp., 7/ n. 

Ever since civilization began people have written stories 
about Love and Honour, and, we suppose, they will go on 
doing so till the end of time. Miss Dell now adds yet another 
stirring tale to the long list of these romances. And the tale 
really is stirring ; for Miss Dell has an eye for the dramatic, 
and is so skilful a novelist that we almost forget the fantastic 
absurdity and unreality of the plot, and are content to 
abandon ourselves to the emotions she evokes. We revel 
in the situation, so often exploited on the Lyceum stage, 
in which the lover is compelled by Honour to keep an appa- 
rently damning silence about some seemingly discreditable 
action, which poisons (only temporarily, of course) the 
relationship between him and the loved object. Honour 
is so tyrannous, Love so strong, that—pull devil, pull baker— 
the poor hero is almost dismembered, and our own nerves 
are racked with pleasing anguish. And all this excruciation, 
in this particular case, about a little harmless bigamy ! 
Gould (Nat). THE STEEPLECHASER. Long [1919!. 7} in. 

320 pp., 7/ n. 

The hero of this book is Topper. Topper is a noble horse, 
almost humanly resourceful, who twice wins the Grand 
National, and, liberally supplied with cake and sugar, attains 
to a green old age. Nice girls, amiable men (with perhaps 
one exception), and a cheery sportsman-vicar are ranged 
around this admirable quadruped; and there is the usual 
spice of healthy love-making, characteristic of Mr. Gould’s 
light but pleasant stories of the Englishman’s leading sport. 


*Herbert (A. P.). THE SECRET BaTTLE. Methuen [1919]. 
74 in. 243 pp., 6/ n. 

If only war were like Lady Butler’s pictures of it! Young 
men, clean and handsome, galloping about on Arab horses, 
flashing swords, sunsets, crucifixes in appropriate positions, 
death always beautiful and Christian, wounds pathetic without 
being painful .. . But, alas! with all due respect to Lady 
Butler, war is not very like her elegant art. In ‘‘ The Secret 
Battle,’ Mr. A. P. Herbert has painted, without any melo- 
dramatic insistence on its horrors, soberly, almost dully, a 
truer picture of war and of its effects upon the mind of one 
taking part in it. Harry Penrose comes to Gallipoli full of 
enthusiasm, full of romantic ideas about glory and the 
splendours of war. Mr. Herbert’s book is the history of the 
gradual collapse of his spirit under the incessant grinding 
horrors of the battle-field. In the end he was shot for 
cowardice, shot for showing a symptom of the disease begotten 
in him by the war itself. (One can imagine the inhabitants 
of Erewhon thoroughly approving of our system of military 
justice.) Mr. Herbert’s is one of the most interesting and 
moving English war books. 


Le Breton (Farren). Stairs oF SAND. Long [1919)|. 7} in. 
320 pp., 7/ n. 

That selfish, extravagant, and mean-spirited individuals, 
such as the heroine of this story, do exist, is a deplorable fact, 
and a novelist is undoubtedly not departing from probability 
in giving the type of character the prominence of print. But 
we sigh a little when the leading feminine personality in a 
book is so repellent; and Lois—who, after marrying an 
estimable man simply for his money and a good establishment, 
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has a liaison with a ‘“‘ Don Juan,”’ neglects her husband when 
his eyesight and money have gone, but changes her view 
of things, and becomes a loving wife about the time when 
her husband’s fortunes begin to improve—does not enlist our 
sympathy. The “ Irish poet’s’’ name, by the way, is not 
“Yates” (p. 84). 
The Philanthropic 
71 in. 288 pp., 6/ n. 

A reappearance of that familiar couple, the criminal, or 
detective, and his assistant. ‘‘I,’’ in Rita’s present volume, 
has all the characteristics of the immortal Watson or that 
scarcely less memorable Bunny who was Raffles’s catspaw. 
“T’’ am innocent, stupid, up to nothing: an admirable foil 
for my burglar. One could have wished that Rita had given 
“me’’ the traditional Watsonian bowler hat. 

Robey (George). My Rest Cure. Grant Richards [1919]. 
7 in. 247 pp., 6/ n. 

Mr. Robey’s book is funny, but it is not very funny. If 
Mr. Robey talked this book to us, we have no doubt that we 
should be convulsed with laughter. It is precisely because 
it would be perfectly possible for him to talk the whole of 
this book that it is not successful. He has not allowed for 
the refraction of the new medium. 


Burglar. By Rita. Odhams_ ([1919}. 


4 


Saffroni-Middleton (A.). GABRIELLE OF THE LAGOON: a 
romance of the South Seas. Grant Richards, 1919. 
734 in. 285 pp., 7/ n. 

Mr. Saffroni-Middleton’s story of adventures in the South 
Seas is too consciously romantic. When he describes a tropical 
landscape or a savage dance, he does not leave the description 
to make its effect, unaided, on our imagination ; he stops to 
tell us how romantic and exciting it all is. His book abounds 
in words like “‘ glamour,”’ ‘‘ weird,”’ ‘‘ gruesome,” ‘‘ heathen,”’ 
and “‘ faery."’ The fact is that he does not possess a gift of 
expression equal to his capacity for feeling ; he has no way of 
making us share his sensations; he can only tell us that 
they were intense. Compare his work with Mr. Conrad's. 
Both men use the same materials, but Mr. Conrad makes 
of them a work of art, and Mr. Middleton does not. We 
prefer Mr. Middleton’s autobiographical writings. There 
he can ramble as he will, can reflect on the world at length 
and in his own fashion, can interpolate bits of music of his 
own composition, can be entirely himself. He writes good 
reminiscences because he has led a curious life and has a 
sympathetic personality ; but he is not an artist, and when 
he tries, as he does now, to create a work of art, he fails. 
Stockley (Cynthia). THE Dream Suip. Constable [1919]. 

7 in. 342 pp., 2/ n. 

A cheap edition of the novel first published in 1913. 

910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 
English Roads at a Glance, in 12 sections: no. 9. Philip 
{1919}. 74 in. 48 pp. maps, 1/ n. 912.42 

The main roads are coloured boldly in these 4-inch maps, 
and a number of secondary roads are clearly shown. Plans 
of towns and other particulars useful to motorists, cyclists, 
golfers, and others are given in the letterpress, which also 
provides directions how to use the sectional maps. This 
section relates to the country from London to Northampton. 
Faure (Gabriel), WANDERERS IN ITALY. Heinemann, 1919. 

74 in. 291 pp. il. ind., 7/6 n. 914.5 

A description of tours in North Italy extending from the 
lakes to Venice and Trieste. All the principal towns are 
visited and briefly described. The author is fully alive to 
the artistic and literary associations-—more so than to the 
history of the places he visits. 

Hooker (Katharine). Byways IN SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Fisher Unwin, 1919. 9 in. 317 pp., 18/ n. 914.55 

A detailed, rather laborious account of the region lying 
between Lakes Trasimene and Bolsena and the west coast. 
Not only are the places and country described, but the 
historical associations and the legends, and even the career 
of the last Tuscar® brigand. The book is well illustrated. 
Irwin (Margaret), THe History oF ParpsHAW MEETING 

AND MEETING-HousE. Society of Friends’ Bookshop, 
140, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 6} in. 28 pp. il. paper, 6d. 
914.285 

This account of the Friends’ Meeting-House at Pardshaw 

Hall, near Cockermouth, Cumberland, is accompanied by 
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notes relating to James Dickenson, John Burnyeat, John 
Banks, and other seventeenth-century Friends, as well to 
John Dalton, the first propounder of the Atomic Theory, who, 
born in 1766, became a pupil at the schoolhouse which is 
still standing. Margaret Irwin’s paper possesses an additional 
but sad interest, in that it was completed and revised only 
two days before she died. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 

Baines-Griffiths (David), WrsLEY THE ANGLICAN. Mac- 
millan, 1919. 7 in. 152 pp., 4/6 n. 920 
A vigorously written and interesting account of Wesley’s 
career by the late minister of Edgehill Church, New York. 
The author obtained considerable literary experience on the 
New York Tribune, and The Christian Work with the 
result that the present volume is written in an agreeably 
easy style. There are several quotations from Wesley’s 
very interesting journal, and this book should do something 

to make that great work more popular. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


*Barker (J. Ellis) MoprrRN GERMANY: its rise, growth, 
downfall, and future. Murray, 1919. 9 in. 496 pp. 
ind., 15/ 2. 943 .084 

“Entirely re-written and very greatly enlarged’’ is the 
statement on the title-page of the sixth edition of Mr. Ellis 

Barker’s well-known book. He points out that his forecasts 

have been realized, and now his task has been to explain the 

causes of Germany’s rise and fall, and to consider the future 
of Germany and the German race. He has accordingly 
compressed much of the old matter, and written seven new 
chapters, offering the work as a companion volume to ‘‘ The 

Foundations of Germany,’’ the second edition of which 

appeared last year. 

McRae (A. D.). CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP OF THE FUTURE 
Hamilton, Ont.,Canadian Club of Hamilton, 1919. 9 in.. 
13 pp. paper. 971 

An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Canadian 

Club of Hamilton, on May 14, 1919, by Major-General McRae, 

Quartermaster-General of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 

and formerly assistant to the Minister of Information of Great 

Britain. 

O’Hegarty (P. S.). ULsTER: a brief statement of fact. 
Maunsel, 1919. 7}in. 47 pp. paper, 1/ n. 941.58 

The author maintains that Ireland is one, that ‘‘ there are 
not two nations, but one nation, divided as every other nation 
is by politics and by religion, but not permanently divided. 

Ulster is Ireland’s quite as much as Munster is.” Mr. 

O’Hegarty declares that ‘‘ no claim to separation from Ireland 

can be substantiated by any section of the Irish people . 

and Nationalist Ireland says to Unionist Ireland, ‘ We will not 

go out of the Nation, and you shan’t.’”’ 


Polish Commission of Work preparatory to the Conference of 
Peace. GDANSK AND East Prussia. Paris, May, 1919. 
10 in. 17 pp. ind., pamph. 947.4 
The Polish claim to Gdansk (Dantzig) is set forth in detail, 
and based on history, population, indispensability to Poland, 
and the relative lack ot advantage to Prussia, as well as upon 
religious and other grounds. The Commission is strongly 
against a plebiscite in Masuria, unless undue German influences 
are eliminated beforehand. 
Rolleston (T. W.). IRELAND’s VANISHING OPPORTUNITY. 
Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 1919. 7 in. 
19 pp. paper, 6d. n. 941.5 
England can do without Ireland, but Ireland cannot do 
without England, says the author, who sees vast possibilities 
for Ireland in the opening up of her ocean-harbours in the 
west, coupled with the construction of a tunnel (‘‘ say from 
Antrim to the Scottish coast, which would bring Protestant 
Ireland advantageously into the scheme’’), or the estab- 
lishment of a train ferry. The proposal that Ireland should 
be granted Dominion Home Kule is adversely criticized, 
and arguments are set forth against the separation advocated 
by Sinn Feiners. 
*Swinburne (Gwendolen H.).§ A SourRcE Book oF AUSTRALIAN 
History. Bell, 1919. 9 in. 220 pp. map, 5/ n. 994 
Extracts have been put tcgether from the narratives of 
the explorers, from the ‘‘ Historical Records of Australia,” 
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and other books and documents, giving contemporary accounts 
of the discovery, exploration, and crucial events in the history 
of Australia, down to the Gallipoli campaign. 


*Treitschke (Heinrich von). HistToRY OF GERMANY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
With an introd. by William Harbutt Dawson, vol. 6. 
Jarrold and Allen & Unwin, 1919. 9 in. 684 pp. apps. 
ind., 15/ n. 943.07 

This volume of von Treitschke’s History deals chiefly 

with the home policy of Germany during the period 1830-45. 

The first part—in which, incidentally, an ugly picture is 

drawn of the character of King Ernest Augustus of Hanover— 

comes to an end with the death of King Frederick William III. 

The second part covers events which occurred between the 

accession of Frederick William IV. and 1845, and brings into 

high relief the lack of prescience with which that monarch 
awaited the coming storm of revolution. 


Turkey and Greece. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE TURKISH 
PERSECUTIONS AND ATROCITIES COMMITTED AGAINST 
THE GREEKS IN TURKEY. London Committee of Un- 
redeemed Greeks, 62, Oxford Street, W. 1, 1919. 84 in. 
31 pp. paper. 949.6 

It is stated in this painful recital of the ill-treatment of the 

Hellenic inhabitants of Turkey, which included massacres in 

Thrace, deportations en masse, and numerous other bar- 

barities, that the policy of the Young Turks was to exter- 

minate the non-Mohammedan races inhabiting the Ottoman 

Empire, and to replace them by Turks. 


Turkey and Greece. THE ANTI-HELLENIC PERSECUTIONS 

IN TURKEY: pictures of the atrocities committed against 

the Greeks in Turkey during the early months of 1914. 

London Committee of Unredeemed Greeks, 62, Oxford 
Street, W. 1, 1919. 12}in. 20 pp. il. paper. 

949.6 and 956 

An album of views illustrating the ruin inflicted upon the 

Hellenic population in Turkey. 


Tyrkova-Williams (A.). WHy Soviet Russia Is STARVING. 
Russian Liberation Committee, 173, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
8} in. 24 pp. paper. 947.08 
The author, who during the Revolution of 1917 was a 
member of the Food Committee gf the Petrograd City Council, 
and made a special study of ph derbi of food distribution, 
blames the general system of the Bolshevist administration 
for the hunger prevailing in Northern Russia. She declares 
that the system is called in Russia the organization of star- 
vation, and states that the Bolsheviks themselves assert 
that within the boundaries of their dominions there is a suffi- 
cient quantity of grain. 
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Adler (Michael). THE JEWS OF THE EMPIRE AND THE GREAT 
War. (For the Jewish War Services Committee), 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1919. 8} in. 15 pp. paper, Id. 

940.9 


In this interesting brochure the senior Jewish Chaplain 
to the Forces gives an idea of the exceedingly valuable 
services rendered to the Empire, from the outbreak of hostili- 
ties to the present time, by all sections of the Jewish 
community. So far as existing records testify, about 50,000 
Jews have been in some branch of the Kings forces. Five 
V.C.'s, 50 D.S.O.’'s, and 240 M.C.’s, besides many other honours, 
have been awarded to Jews. The most cordial relations 
existed everywhere between Jews and non-Jews in every 
branch of the forces. 


Aldrich (Mildred). THE PEAK OF THE Loap: the waiting 
months on the hilltop from the entrance of the Stars 
and Stripes to the second victory on the Marne. Con- 
stable, 1919. 8 in. 246 pp., 5/ n. 940.9 


Described as a companion volume to ‘“‘ A Hilltop on the 
Marne,” this is a pleasant, gossiping chronicle of experiences 
in and near Paris—the air raids, the bombardment, news 
from the front, and the bearing of the Parisians—with the 
humours of social contrasts noted by American eyes. 
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*Buchan (John). NeEtson’s HIsTORY OF THE War: vol, 
23, THE Dawn. Nelson [1919]. 8 in. 312 pp. maps. 
apps., 2/6 n. 940.9 


Col. Buchan’s new volume describes the turn of the tide 
in July, 1918, and the breaking down of the German 
defences, stopping the story on Oct. 11. His appendixes 
relate to the war in Mesopotamia and Palestine and to the 
fall of Bulgaria. 


Devas (Dominic). FRom CLoIsTER TO CAMP: being reminis- 
cences of a priest in France, 1915 to 1918. Sands, 1919. 
74 in. 212 pp. il. maps, boards, 3/6 n. 940.9 


A personal record of the experiences of a Franciscan friar 
who served as a chaplain to the British forces from May, 
1915, to the Armistice, worked on the Somme and elsewhere, 
and for six months was attached to the Ist Royal Munster 
Fusiliers. Father Devas was present at the capture of Cambrai 
from the Germans, and took part in the triumphal entry 
into Lille. 


French (Sir John Denton Pinkstone, Ist Viscount) 1914. 
Constable, 1919. 94 in. 414 pp. maps, ind., 21/ n. 

940.9 

In this book Lord French supplies details of the original 
British Expeditionary Force, and includes, inter alia, a thrilling 
description of the first battle of the Marne. He considers 
that General von Kluck displayed hesitation and want of 
energy ; regards Marshal Jofire as one of the greatest military 
commanders in history ; and has unstinted praise for Marshal 
Foch, Mr. Churchill, the work of the Indian troops in France, 
and the Territorial Army. Lord French vigorously defends 
his own action in May, 1915, regarding the shortage of 
ammunition. The preface to the volume is by Marshal Foch. 


Haig (Field-Marshal Sir Douglas), A RectToriAL ADDRESS 
DELIVERED TO THE STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF St. ANDREws, 14th May, 1919. St. Andrews, 
Henderson & Son, Univ. Press, 1919. 8} in. 22 pp. 
paper, 1 940.9 


When the Armistice was signed, Britain’s supremacy at 
sea was still unchallenged. During the same period British 
military strength had enormously increased. The successful 
emergence of the British race from the recent struggle was 
largely due to the conviction of the army and people that 
we as an Empire have a mission to fulfil in the world—‘‘ to 
develop for ourselves and others free institutions, to provide 
a pattern upon which other nations aspiring to a like freedom 
may model their own institutions, and, in the case of com- 
munities whose civilization has not yet reached our standard, 
to assist and train them so that in the course of time they too 
may become fitted to take their place in the ranks of free 
nations.’ These are but a few of the points in Sir Douglas 
Haig’s address. The Field-Marshal refers at length to grave 
problems of the furure, such as the Indian question, the 
coming competition of Chinese labour, and the want of a 
united church—‘‘a great National and Imperial Church.” 


Jahier (Piero), Con ME €E con Gti ALPINi. Firenze, 
Libreria della Voce, 1919. 8 in. 192 pp., lire 3.50 

940.9 

A good description of life in this distinguished corps by a 

young officer who, though no lover of war, enters enthusi- 

astically into his work, takes a keen interest in his men, and 

is fully alive to the advantages of military training and mili- 
tary discipline. 


Maury (Francois). L’APpoGEE bE L’EFFORT MILITAIRE 
FRANGAIS. Paris, Union des Grandes Associations Fran- 
gaises [1919}. 8} in. 160 pp. paper. 940.9 

In three essays, written during the periods with which 

they deal—‘ L’Effort militaire de la France (1914-1917),” 

“L’ Apogée del’ Effort militaire fran¢ais (mars: juillet, 1918)’’and 

“ L’ Effort supréme, La Campagne de Libération (10 septembre- 

11 novembre, 1918),’’—Lieut. Maury, of the Armée Terri- 

toriale, ably pictures the immensity of the effort made by 

France during the war. He shows that it was only by a 

combination of intensive industrial production, consummate 

military organization, and indomitable “ grit’’ that France, 
with the help of the Allies, headed off the German invasion, 
and finally brought the German Empire to the dust. 
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What we all 


Desire 


EACE, prosperity and plenty —these 
are the aspirations of every one of us 
to-day. 


Peace in the home—a reasonable degree of 
comfort and leisure, with freedom from domes- 
tic labour worries ; prosperity in the industrial 
world—increased output, with better living 
and working conditions for the menand women 
employed ; and plenty in field, farm and gar- 
den—a land where rationing and soaring tood 
prices are nothing but an evil dream. 

And the way to that great goal ? 

One signpost pointing along it is inscribed 
“Scientific Coal Conservation ”—that is, the 
distillation of raw coal in the country’s gas- 
works. 


The use of gas means—in the home, increased 
comfort, convenience and fuel economy, with 
the abolition of much of the most unpleasant 
domestic drudgery ; in the industrial world, 
the introduction of improved machinery, a 
higher rate and quality of output per hand 
employed, less labour, greater cleanliness, 
better hygienic conditions—and a never failing 
supply of those constituents of coal, lost when 
it is burned in its crude form, which are 
essential to industry ; and on the land, record 
harvests largely brought about by the more 
general use of sulphate of ammonia, the 
valuable fertiliser recovered in the process 
of gas making. 

Therefore, for the sake of peace, prosperity and 
plenty—and to lessen the drain on our fast di- 
minishing coal reserves—use gas wherever pos- 
sible and urge others to follow your example. 





Further information can be obtained from the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


xsxa 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.t 
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Health shall live free, and sickness freely die.’’ 
ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL.—Act 2, Scene 1. 
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